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ABSTRACT 


REDEVELOPING CHURCH PROPERTY WITHIN GOD’S ECONOMY: 
CASE STUDIES FOR SUCCESSFUL LEVERAGING OF 
CHURCH ASSETS TO SUSTAIN MINISTRY 


by 
Daniel A. Davidson 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


Mark DeYmaz, DMin 


Many churches struggle to survive and sustain their mission due to rising costs, aging 
facilities, and declining financial support. If churches repurpose underutilized property, 
then they can experience sustainable income, impact their community and revitalize 
worship. Using the qualitative research method through case studies, this research was 
conducted at Garden Grove United Methodist Church, Garden Grove, California and 
South Park United Methodist Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. The research measured 
growth in attendance, increased revenue, and social impact and revealed that repurposing 
church property for alternative use increased church revenue and social impact 


opportunities and did not necessitate growth in attendance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Neighborhood churches with less than 250 members are folding today under the 
weight of increased operating expenses and a decline in the usual support of tithes and 
offerings. To maintain personnel, facility and ministry costs, these congregations must 
multiply their streams of income to manage annual budgets. There are several ways that 
churches can generate revenue beyond tithes and offerings. One such way is through the 
redevelopment of church property. Given rising land values across the United States, 
church property is the most underutilized asset available to churches struggling to 
survive. Often denominations decide to sell church property because of a lack of 
imagination and proven examples. However, once the property is sold, the church loses 
the opportunity to redevelop the property to fund the ministry and bless the community. 
Redevelopment of church property, therefore, must be considered. This approach is quite 
disruptive and time-consuming; however, it is an approach that will have a long-lasting 
impact in producing income as well as social influence on the local community while 
revitalizing the faith of the congregants. 

A church undertaking the monumental task of redeveloping property to house 
worship and social enterprises will do so because of the improved stewardship of spiritual 
practices, revenue generated, and social impact resulting from the project. The hypothesis 


for this project proposes that the cost of redeveloping church property for mixed-use is 


worth the investment of time and money because it results in a greater return of 
sustainable revenue to further the mission of the church while also increasing the social 
impact on the local community and growing Sunday attendance by revitalizing acts of 
spiritual worship. When all three areas of the church are managed well, the church and 
local community are blessed by the God’s economy. 

The project focused on the redevelopment of existing church property for small- 
sized churches. A small church consists of a congregation size of seventy-five adults to 
250 adults. Such size churches are commonly known as “neighborhood” churches as 
most were developed in the 1950s with the expansion of suburban neighborhoods. These 
small churches often can be found within neighborhoods just as one finds a local 
elementary school serving the children of a local community. 

Redeveloping the church property on site produces long-term revenue for the 
local church to continue offering services of worship and ministry to the local 
community. Furthermore, the redeveloped property needs to be economically sound. 
Thus, the new facilities should, whenever possible, include commercial space with the 
dual purpose of serving the local economy. This “social enterprise model” is a mixed-use 
building with retail below housing units or simply as a community room that serves two 
purposes: gathered worship on Sundays and community activities during the week. On 
the other hand, a church might choose to redevelop the site for commercial use while 
maintaining the sanctuary so that a portion of the property is rented while the remaining 
buildings continue their current function. Whichever project is developed, the result 
should increase revenue for the local ministry and further the church’s social impact 


while growing the faith of the church members. As a benevolent landowner, the church 


should choose business or non-profit tenants that support the community. Alternatively, 
the church may benefit from residents utilizing the new commercial space and thus 
interact with the congregation weekly, giving room for spontaneous ministry. 

This project is birthed out of a request to restart an historic Free Methodist Church 
(FMC) in a small neighborhood of Los Angeles, California called Hermon. A meeting 
with the contextual associates to form a team to restart the Hermon FMC. However, 
before the church restart begins, I proposed to redevelop the property first. By 
redeveloping the property, the goal is to establish a ministry with multiple streams of 
revenue and with facilities that have a direct social impact upon the neighborhood. One 
example to explore is the redevelopment of the facilities to add affordable housing on 
site. 

Before making such a long-term commitment with a developer, this project team 
proposed to research other churches that have already undergone redevelopment on site. 
Specifically, the research measured the growth in revenue and the increase in missional 
impact as a direct result of the redevelopment project. Based upon these case studies, a 
relaunch team at Hermon FMC will be well informed to make decisions that prepare the 
church plant for the next several generations. This project provided the insights necessary 
for developing a professional and consistent roadmap for the restart and rebuild of a 
church like Hermon FMC. 

The chapters that follow argue for the redevelopment of church property based on 
biblical, theological, historical, and interdisciplinary foundations. Before unpacking the 
layers upon which this project was built, the first chapter begins with a focus on the 


personal ministry that led to the thesis worth investigating. Chapter one explores the 


experience of church planting in an old church facility and the need to redevelop the 
property as the ministry grew and changed over time. Out of this experience several 
learnings indicated the importance of a church’s most latent asset. In chapter two, the 
communal ties of Jewish worship and the marketplace during the Second Temple 
Restoration period are examined. An exegesis of Ezra chapter five speaks to the 
overlapping economies of the families who own land, the local marketplace and the 
Temple. When all three of these economies blended well, the Temple thrived and 
provided the longest lasting time of peace for worship at the restored temple. 

Chapter three lays down the historical foundation for why churches should 
continue to innovate with church property. Nineteenth century Methodism in America 
expanded rapidly and required the innovation of church buildings to sustain the growth 
and fulfill the mission of the local congregation. The historical research indicates the 
Methodists restructured their facilities and economics to build them around worship, 
discipleship of children, and the social importance of caring for the poor. The theological 
foundation named in chapter four identifies the importance of stewardship of land, people 
and talents. The theme of stewardship creates the space for local congregations to 
respond to the economic challenges faced by changing times while embracing the 
blessing of God’s economy. The fifth chapter highlights a new discipline known as social 
entrepreneurship, which is the combination of business practices and social impact. When 
the models of business are enjoined with social impact a new discipline emerges that is 
sustainable, healthy, and operates within the Divine Economy. 

Finally, chapter six describes the research project conducted to test the hypothesis 


that when churches redevelop property, they stand to gain increased revenue, further 


social impact, and revitalized worship with increased attendance. The final chapter 
explains the details of the two case studies and offers an analysis on the results of the 
interviews and questionnaires. A conclusion for churches considering the redevelopment 


of church property is offered in the final chapter. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Another beautiful morning dawns in sunny Pasadena, California. It is early 
morning outside Rosebud Coffee, and I am sitting with a fellow minister from “across the 
pond.” He is from a small town in England. We are sharing our thoughts on the current 
state of churches in the United States. He is helping with a local church plant meeting in 
the elementary school down the street. We are processing his experience growing up in 
the Church of England, where his father has served many years as an Anglican priest. On 
my side of the table, I am reflecting on my time restarting a denominational church that 
has sat on a nearby corner lot since 1967. 

Our experiences could not be further apart, but we both agree that church property 
matters. It matters, he explains, that his father’s diocese must raise $2 million pounds 
each year simply to maintain the eleventh-century facility. Half of his father’s job as an 
Anglican priest is to raise funds for this cathedral in Winchester, England; the other half 
is ministering to the local congregation that gathers there on Sundays after the weekly 
tourists return home. For my friend, planting a church in an American elementary school 
was the furthest away he could get from the Gothic churches of England. 

I easily sympathize with his father’s experience; I too have felt the heavy weight 


of maintaining church property. In my case, thankfully, I did not need to raise $2 million 


pounds a year to keep up with an aging property. However, I did have to shape the 
ministry around the closed facility I reopened in 2011. The church property on the corner 
of a local neighborhood determined my ministry there, just like a sandbox forms the 
world in which a child plays. 

This chapter will draw upon my experience and context to outline this research 
project by examining the important role that church property plays in shaping and 
sustaining ministry within God’s economy and further by offering a vision for the 
property of the neighborhood church that will support ministry for the next generation. 
Specifically, I will examine how churches reimagine the use of property to live in God’s 
household through an economy of worship and friendship supported by church property 
redevelopment. It is my hope that the gloomy clouds that have settled over neighborhood 
churches will break for the light of a new day.! 

Borrowing from Simon Sinek’s Golden Circle for organizations, I begin with the 
“why” by reviewing my experience and the context. I then move to the “how” by 
describing a vision for revolutionizing neighborhood church properties. Finally, I will 
conclude with the “what” by outlining the case studies that were researched of the church 
properties that have redeveloped under God’s economy to sustain neighborhood churches 


for another generation. 


‘Jeffrey M. Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below Majority for First Time,” Gallup, 
March 29, 2021, https://news.gallup.com/poll/341963/church-membership-falls-below-majority-first- 
time.aspx. 


? Simon Sinek, Start with Why: How Great Leaders Inspire Everyone to Take Action (New York, 
NY: Penguin Group, 2009), 37. 


Context 

In 2009, I could not believe my eyes as I walked around the small parsonage on 
Allen Avenue in Pasadena, California. The light blue walls of the living room were 
covered in random childlike drawings and poorly crafted poems. About five feet up the 
wall was a drawing of a dolphin jumping out of the water, scribbled by the hands of 
young adults. The green carpet was worn out and faded, the edges tinged yellow from 
cigarette smoke. As I began washing the walls, streaks of water turned dark from the dirt 
that had accumulated during many years of neglect. 

My first responsibility in restarting the First Free Methodist Church of Pasadena 
was renovating the small parsonage. This small home rested just yards away from the 
sanctuary and had sheltered many associate pastors who served this church, often while 
finishing their ministry degrees at nearby Fuller Theological Seminary. This home was 
one of three parsonages originally owned by the church. The church sold one parsonage 
in 2007 to renovate the aging, half-acre corner lot property which included the sanctuary 
and two remaining parsonages. 

In 2006, the pastoral leadership repurposed this one thousand square foot 
parsonage into a halfway house for young adults. The gesture was grand, but the 
implementation was not. For the next two years, the home was overrun by youth in need 
of housing. Without much oversight, the youth had their way with the property, resulting 
in unkempt rooms and neglected care. The church officially closed in 2008, and the 


parsonage was vacant for nearly a year. The derelict home had no future without major 


9 
renovations, which took over three months to finish. I was determined to renew the place 
because I needed an affordable place to live while restarting the church. 

This renovation marked the beginning of my pastoral ministry at the church and 
initiated a pattern. Over the next several years, the congregation and I renovated the 
larger parsonage next door, sanctuary, fellowship hall, youth room, children’s room, and 
outside property. With each renovation, a new ministry for Rose City Church was 
launched: Sunday worship, kids’ ministry, offices, and even a coworking space. The 
renovations and the new ministries they birthed breathed new life into this old 
neighborhood church. Each time we set a vision for a new ministry, we did so within the 
confining walls of the church facility; the facility set the parameters for the possible 
vision. The story of the past still living on within the facility was determining the future 
of our vision for ministry. 

As an entrepreneur at heart, I loved the game we played. Each space on the 
church property became a problem to solve with a new ministry that was rooted in the 
past yet disrupted the present to fulfill a future vision. Each space was like a small 
sandbox ready to be filled by the imagination. For example, our downstairs fellowship 
hall also served as a temporary café for our barista training program for former homeless 
and foster youth, then known as Rose City Coffee. Our upstairs conference room and 
offices were renovated for Rose City Coworking. This pattern served us well until there 
were no more places on the church grounds to renovate. By this time, six years into my 
ministry, I had to turn my sights elsewhere to birth new ministries from rundown spaces. 
As Rose City Coffee, our social mission grew to train transitional-aged youth in the craft 


of coffee, I found a place half a mile away on the main boulevard to house a social 


10 
enterprise café called Rosebud Coffee. This afforded me the opportunity to renovate a 
place not just for the church but the local neighborhood as well. 

The establishment of Rosebud Coffee followed the same pattern of renovating a 
worn-out space. With the opportunity to paint on a new canvas outside the four walls of 
the church, I was able to finalize the picture of what I saw within God’s economy: the 
picture of worship with the congregation on Sundays and friendship with unchurched 
neighbors the rest of the week. When I first arrived to restart the church, the need to 
fulfill the vision for Rose City entailed renovating property. Ten years later, the context 
for a neighborhood church like Rose City has changed greatly. Renovating property is not 
enough to sustain the current church model. In today’s context, redevelopment of 
property now also needs to be considered. The need has grown for two main reasons: 
First, the continued decline of mainstream Christianity, especially within denominational 
settings; and second, the slow thawing of COVID-19 restrictions on in-person worship 
services. A recent study reflects that for the first time since Gallup began measuring 
church membership in 1940, many Americans are no longer members of houses of 
worship.° Eighty years ago, seventy-three percent of Americans considered themselves 
church members. For the last sixty years, church membership hovered near seventy 
percent, until a strong decline began at the turn of the twenty-first century; it reached its 


lowest point ever (forty-seven percent) in 2020.* 


3 Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below Majority for First Time.” 


4 Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below Majority for First Time.” 
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This decline has impacted denominations dramatically. Of the thousands of 
churches that close each year, the majority are denominational.° It is estimated that 
somewhere between 3,850 to 7,700 churches close each year.° While there are still many 
new church plants each year, most new churches are non-denominational and 
evangelical.’ Unfortunately, this means that denominational churches, once the center of 
their towns, are more vacant than ever before.* According to Richard Reinhard of the 
Niagara Consulting Group, this poses a problem for both the dormant churches’ 
denominations and their municipalities. As Reinhard notes, “Most churches remain 
empty. An empty house of worship, like any empty building, can be a security problem 
and can decrease the value of surrounding properties. Perhaps more importantly, an 
empty house of worship, especially one at a main intersection, can be seen as a symbol of 
community failure.” In other words, the closing of churches and the vacant buildings 
they leave behind not only impact the denominations that are declining but also the 
neighborhoods that they once proudly served. 

Considering the coronavirus pandemic of 2020, Reinhard argues that the future 


does not look much better. If houses of worship follow the same percentage of post- 


> Erikca Andersen, “Thank God, American Churches are Dying,” Wall Street Journal, February 
20, 2020, https://www.wsj.com/articles/thank-god-american-churches-are-dying- 11582243546. 


® Richard Reinhard, “Redeveloping Houses of Worship: Municipalities Should be Proactive in 
Working with Religious Leaders, Developers, and the Community for the Future of these Unique 
Properties,” JCMA, April 1, 2021, https://icma.org/articles/pm-magazine/redeveloping-houses-worship. 

7 Andersen, “Thank God, American Churches are Dying.” 

8 Reinhard, “Redeveloping Houses of Worship.” 


° Reinhard, “Redeveloping Houses of Worship.” 
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pandemic closures that is expected among small businesses (twenty to thirty percent), it is 
possible to anticipate nearly 100,000 closures of the remaining 384,000 churches.!° 
According to data from 2019, more churches are closing than opening: “approximately 
3,000 Protestant churches were started in the US, but 4,500 Protestant churches closed, 
according to estimates from Nashville-based Lifeway Research.”!! Then the pandemic 
hit. One can imagine churches are closing at an even faster rate, though the data has not 
yet been acquired to confirm. 

Today, the availability and acceptability of virtual worship attendance only 
heightens Reinhard’s argument that neighborhood church facilities are quickly losing 
relevance and becoming dead weight. In fact, the cost of maintenance and upkeep is 
quickly outpacing any vision to restart a new congregation in the community. Reinhard 
details this when he writes, “If one assumes that a church is akin to a building that is half- 
office, half-warehouse, it will cost seven dollars per square foot, not including property 
taxes, to operate a church. That would mean a modestly sized 10,000-square-foot church 
building would cost $70,000 per year, roughly the equivalent of 100 members placing a 
twenty-dollar bill in the collection plate thirty-five weeks per year, just to support the cost 
of the real estate, never mind compensation for the pastor or organist or other 


expenses.”!? As my friend from England pointed out, there is no future for him in the 


'0 Reinhard, “Redeveloping Houses of Worship.” 


'! Aaron Earls, “More Churches Closed than Opened in 2019. Then Came the Pandemic,” 
Christianity Today, May 25, 2021, https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/202 |/may/lifeway-church- 
close-open-2019-planting-revitalization.html. 


'2 Reinhard, “Redeveloping Houses of Worship.” 
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Anglican church when half the job is simply raising $2 million pounds a year for the 
upkeep of a facility. Denominational churches might as well join the megachurch 
movement and rent or purchase warehouses at a cost of only two dollars per square foot 
to operate. The economics alone seem compelling enough to offer up our beloved 
neighborhood churches to a booming real estate market or join the all-consuming 
megachurch movement. 

In fact, this is exactly what happened at the first church I served after seminary. I 
served as associate pastor and then senior pastor of a Free Methodist Church in Upland, 
California. In total, I was there for only nine months, but I distinctly remember the A- 
frame sanctuary adorned with beautiful stained-glass windows and rows of hand-carved 
oak pews facing a stage that grandly displayed a matching lectern, pulpit, and 
communion table. The property was modest yet reverent. One could feel the sacredness 
when walking through the heavy double wooden doors of the narthex. I loved that 
facility. After my time there ended abruptly, the next pastor served only three years 
before the denominational conference closed the aging society and committed an 
egregious act. To pay the cost of upkeep on the property, they rented the space out to a 
local megachurch looking for a satellite campus. The renting church blacked out all the 
stained-glass windows, removed the craftsman pews, lectern, pulpit, and table, and 
replaced them with moveable chairs and a massive projector screen for the remote 
worship service to be piped in over the internet. The Free Methodist Conference in 
Southern California soon sold all the property to the megachurch. 

Is this the way of the future for neighborhood church properties: selling to the 


highest bidding megachurch? The fact is these megachurch organizations have efficiently 


14 
consolidated their infrastructure to grow through satellite campuses in the most cost- 
effective methods. From a business perspective, modeling your organizational structure 
like a corporation makes the most sense. Why even bother with independently operated 
churches that struggle to do everything on their own with an average congregation of 
only seventy-five people?!? 

At the very least, one might imagine denominations like the Free Methodist 
Church developing corporate-style infrastructures so that the churches under their care 
would more closely mirror business franchises. For example, each church tithes eight to 
twelve percent of its annual revenue to the regional conference. With this amount of 
revenue paid back into the conference, one could imagine the conference covering the 
costs of managing the local church properties. However, in the Free Methodist Church, 
such a move would impinge upon the autonomy of the local church and most likely not 
be accepted by the local church board. Although local churches may not surrender their 
autonomy, they will close societies and give up our property. 

I wonder: Is the selling of the Upland church to the megachurch the way of the 


future for neighborhood-sized church properties? 


Ministry Journey 
Being trained for pastoral ministry at Duke Divinity School, I became a student of 


the ecclesial model professed by theologians such as John Howard Yoder, Stanley 


'3 Sam Rainer, “What Two Simple Statistics Reveal About the American Church,” Sam Rainer, 
January 21, 2018, https://samrainer.com/2018/01/what-two-simple-statistics-reveal-about-the-american- 
church/. 


lis: 

Hauerwas, Samuel Wells, Richard Hays, and Ellen Davis. Their held belief embedded in 
the well-manicured curriculum is that the church should play a very specific role in 
society. In Resident Aliens, Hauerwas and William Willimon write, “The most creative 
social strategy we have to offer is the church.... We serve the world by showing it 
something that it is not, namely, a place where God is forming a family out of 
strangers.” '* Thus, the church’s responsibility to show the world that it is the world by its 
commitment to the politics of Jesus keeps the church purposefully on the margins of 
society. On the contrary, whenever the church produces Christians who are no different 
from the world, a price must be paid. In the minds of Hauerwas and Willimon, the price 
paid is the loss of the church “as resident aliens, an adventurous colony in a society of 
unbelief.”!> Hauerwas and Willimon’s resident aliens have one task at hand since the 
“main political task of the church is the formation of people who see clearly the cost of 
discipleship and are willing to pay the price.” !© When the church settles for the politics of 
the liberal left, the moderate middle, or the alt-right, it has hidden its core value to 
society, lost its way, and given up on its main task. 

It is no surprise that a church without adventuring as resident aliens no longer 
compels the next generation towards belonging and believing in Christ. In his recent 


book, Recapture the Rapture: Rethinking God, Sex, and Death in a World That’s Lost Its 


'4 Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon, Resident Aliens: A Provocative Christian 
Assessment of Culture and Ministry for People Who Know that Something is Wrong (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1989), 83. 


'S Hauerwas and Willmon, Resident Aliens, 49. 


16 Hauerwas and Willmon, Resident Aliens, 48. 
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Mind, human theorist Jamie Wheal points out that “for the first time in [surveyed] 
history, the spiritual-but-not-religious, a.k.a. the ‘Nones,’ had surpassed all other 
organized denominations to become not only the largest but the fastest-growing category 
of belief in the United States.” !7 Wheal recognizes that the spiritual-but-not-religious 
have abandoned their traditional faith because they have lost their sense of adventure to 
remind the world that it is the world; instead, they settle for dividing along political lines. 
Some denominations come to be defined by their political stances on a spectrum of either 
alt-right fundamentalism or liberal nihilism. !* Both camps align more closely with their 
political counterparts of Republicans and Democrats than with the resident aliens of 
disciples willing to pay the price to be an alternative Christian colony. 

Wheal critiques the megachurch movement as a “uniquely American mash-up of 
positive thinking and the Gospel of Wealth. These trans-denominational churches 
encourage congregants to abandon traditional values of poverty, humility, and service in 
favor of dreaming their #BestLife.... Despite the leather-jacketed hipster pastors, the 
doctrinal messaging has remained remarkably conservative.” Megachurches have found 
an audience among Christians lost in the political divides, allowing them to grow quickly. 
Without the resident alien’s sense of adventure, it is much easier to find safety and 
security in our tribes, no matter which side of the divide they inhabit. Of course, much 


more can be said about the current societal landscape in America, especially with the 


'7 Jamie Wheal, Recapture the Rapture: Rethinking God, Sex and Death in a World That’s Lost Its 
Mind (New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 2021), 17. 


'8 Wheal, Recapture the Rapture, 18. 
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impact of ever-evolving technologies. Although such a discussion is beyond the scope of 
this project, it seems that the American population identified as “Nones” will continue to 
grow until none are left in the local church.!? It also seems that the church still stands at a 
crossroads, torn between the political pulls of fundamentalism and liberalism, both their 
own forms of tribalism, with a critical decision ahead: turn to the right or left, or step 
forward, off the path, and into the unknown. 

In my personal journey, I have sought to find a different way forward. My interest 
in the community of believers as resident aliens has impassioned me to find new paths for 
the neighborhood church. Within Christian ethics, I choose to focus on the area of 
worship and friendship among strangers. My theological training prepared me for this 
direction since worship is the way we are formed as Christians.” Through baptism we 
enter the Kingdom of God, and through the practices of prayer, preaching the Word, and 
celebrating the Table of the Lord, we are prepared to be sent out into the world in joyful 
obedience. The relaunch of Rose City Church consisted of honoring past traditions while 
embracing current and future expressions of worship. Our blended service maintained 
this balance with a service of Gather, Word, Table, and Sent.*! We gather each Sunday in 


worship to be sent out with a blessing until we gather again. 


'? Daniel Silliman, “Decline of Christianity Shows No Signs of Stopping,” Christianity Today, 
September 13, 2022, https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/2022/september/christian-decline- 
inexorable-nones-rise-pew-study.html. 


2° Stanley Hauerwas and Samuel Wells, The Blackwell Companion to Christian Ethics (Oxford, 
UK: Blackwell Publishing Ltd., 2004), 4. 


*! The four-fold pattern of worship is a common outline dating back to Jewish services in the 
synagogue followed by the Book of Common Prayer and more recently the United Methodist Book of 
Worship. 
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Along the way of gathering for worship Sunday after Sunday, we meet strangers 
who become our friends through the powerful, dynamic flow of the Holy Spirit. Such 
friendship among strangers is marked by the speaking of truth, for strangers are friends 
when they can speak the truth to one another. If there is one way forward between the lies 
of the left and the right, it is found in the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. This is, in 
the Wesleyan sense, holiness for the church. This is the narrow, holy way. In other words, 
“to be sanctified is to be made a participant in a way of life through which we discover 
friends who tell us the truth.”2” Before the stuffiness of holiness settles, we must be 
reminded that friendship is “the risky but blessed playground of the Spirit’s work.””> 
Friendship with God and one another opens us up to endless possibilities. To this end, as 
a pastor, I sought to create avenues that brought strangers together—whether that was 
through our Tongues of Fire chili cook-off on Pentecost Sunday or our encountering a 
neighbor at our social enterprise café down the street. 

Unfortunately, the places in which strangers can meet and become friends are 
shrinking rapidly. Such places are often described as “middle spaces” or “third places” 
where people who do not know one another often mingle. Sociologist Marc Dunkelman 
makes this compelling case in his book, The Vanishing Neighbor: The Transformation of 
American Community. In engaging the task of examining American communal life after 


Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone, Dunkelman also explains the ever-growing divides 


>? Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon, The Holy Spirit (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2015), 76. 


3 Hauerwas and Willimon, The Holy Spirit, 75. 
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among Americans. Both Putnam and Dunkelman find that the decline of membership in 
institutions that allowed strangers to interact and get to know one another on a regular 
basis has deepened our communal divide. Without institutions like the local Elk’s Club, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, PTA, bowling leagues, or even the neighborhood church, we 
have lost the space and even the ability to interact with strangers who might become our 
friends. We have lost the neighbors “who knew something of our lives.” He observes 
that instead, 

adults today tend to prize different kinds of connections than their grandparents: 
more of our time and attention today is spent on more intimate contacts and the 
most casual acquaintances. We’ve abandoned the relationships in between—what 
I define as ““middle-ring” ties. And that shift, made as the result of millions of 
individual decisions across the whole of society, has quietly spurred the second 
transformation of American community and left us with the impression that the 
future is bleak.” 
According to Dunkelman, the death of these institutions is not because such places and 
relationships are not valuable to us, but because we have traded the hard work of 
maintaining them for an easier path made possible by market globalism, advancing 
technologies, and pinpoint networks. For example, Dr. Kavin Rowe explains in his 
review of Dunkelman’s book, 
It’s not that we have quit caring about some of the work these institutions did. It’s 
rather that we no longer think we need them. They have been replaced by forms 
of media that allow us to connect directly with those who already share our 


interests. No longer do we need to gather with others to pursue what we see as 
“good” or even just to get to know people. We simply go online, discover people 


4 C, Kavin Rowe, “The Church and the Vanishing Neighbor,” Duke Divinity School: Faith & 
Leadership, February 5, 2015, https://faithandleadership.com/c-kavin-rowe-church-and-vanishing- 
neighbor. 


°5 Marc J. Dunkelman, The Vanishing Neighbor: The Transformation of American Community 
(New York, NY: W. W. Norton & Company, 2014), xvii-xviii. 
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who fit what we have in mind and communicate with them about the interest or 
experience that led us to begin the search.*° 


In essence, the middle-ring relationships where acquaintances become friends are 
vanishing while our outer rings of those we do not know are beginning to mirror our 
closest inner ring of friends and family. In other words, we align closer with strangers we 
do not know personally because of shared beliefs and ideology. Sadly, as Dr. Rowe 
points out, “over time, the dangers are that such networks become more like ‘networked 
individualism’ or even ‘communal narcissism’ than places where we know and are 
known.””’ Spending time with neighbors we do not know well has now become a thing of 
the past. 

In essence, the American society that was formed around townships and 
Tocquevillian institutions has been replaced by an individual’s power to choose 
relationships. This has redefined the neighborhood: We do not know the neighbors next 
to us anymore, and we often feel like we do not need to. Our phones let us filter calls to 
speak mainly with family and close friends. Our laptops help us stay in touch with 
longtime friends from high school who live in other states. Our cars and commercial 
flights let us travel to any place of our choice. Our apps connect us to anyone and 
anything instantly. There is little left in life that is beyond our own choice, and we choose 


what we like. Who then would choose to worship with a stranger? 


© Rowe, “The Church and the Vanishing Neighbor.” 
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Though the local church is unlikely to save middle-ring relationships due to the 
ever-increasing changes we experience, the local church as a colony of resident aliens has 
a role to play in mending the torn fabric of our society. We are not without the creativity 
of the Holy Spirit. There is another kingdom being built among all the ruins of our 
divided culture. This kingdom is the economy of God. By “economy” I mean oikonomia, 
a New Testament Greek word that refers to “household” and “a dwelling of family.”?8 In 
speaking of God’s economy, I mean the “household of God,” the place where the family 
of God lives and moves and has their being. When applied to the traditional sense of 
economics, this understanding means that we must consider a more holistic form of 
Christianity, one that is no longer divided between what happens on Sunday and Monday 
through Friday. We must consider a way of life that draws us through worship into 
companionship with God and one another. This is the mystery of the Trinity, into whose 
life we are invited to participate through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Our purpose is to join in the divine dance of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as we pray: 

God for us, we call you Father. 

God alongside us, we call you Jesus. 

God within us, we call you Holy Spirit. 

You are the eternal mystery that enables, enfolds, and enlivens all things, 

Even us and even me.”? 


What is to follow as a vision for the neighborhood church must find its way back 


to our relationship with God. If the “why” of this particular vision is for church property 


°8 James Strong, The New Strong’s Expanded and Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2010), G3624. 


2° Richard Rohr with Mike Morrell, The Divine Dance: The Trinity and Your Transformation 
(New Kensington, PA: Whitaker House, 2016), 144. 
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to be redeveloped around the two core tenets of worship and friendship, then the “how” is 
the way in which we nurture the gift of the church, a gift that we have received from the 
saints who have gone before us. Though the “how” of being the church has changed 
throughout 2000 years of history, the “why” remains the same: the community of 
believers led through worship to friendship with God and one another within the 


economy of God. 


Ministry Focus 

Some of the first neighbors I met when I moved to Pasadena were youth 
experiencing homelessness. I had finished renovating the small parsonage, and while 
preparing the sanctuary for gathered worship in 2010, I encountered youth sleeping 
outside the doors of the church in the parking lot. As a young and passionate pastor, I 
immediately started helping the youth in the usual manner of providing food, clothing, 
shelter, and safety. Quickly, the youth found a safe place to rest at night, utilizing the 
amenities of a local college during the day. Over time, their comfort grew, and they 
invited other youth to stay on the church property at night. Before I knew it, I had 
unintentionally started the cycle again of handing the church property over to young 
people with no supervision as had happened previously in the small parsonage I 
renovated. Their use of the parking lot spilled over into the backyards of local neighbors, 
and before long, the police were involved. What I had meant for good in helping one 
neighbor, negatively and directly impacted another neighbor. No wonder such divides 
among “neighbors” exist. I learned a valuable lesson from that experience: Not all acts of 


benevolence are helpful. Sometimes we act from our place of unaware power, i.e., pastor 


Zo 
of the church and manager of church property, intending well but staying at arm’s length 
from a comfortable distance. I gave them food and shelter, but in terms of life together, I 
left them alone and they left me alone; nothing changed in their predicament. At the end 
of the day, the youth were still experiencing homelessness. Eventually, after the third call 
to the local police department by another neighbor, I wised up and changed my approach 
to assisting these impoverished young people. I became aware that the healthiest 
approach was not to keep my help at a distance but to find a way to be with them. Of 
course, my small parsonage could not house everyone, but thankfully, there were many 
non-profits close by that could. I dispersed the temporary shelters and led the youth to 
sustainable programs, but I still wondered what more I could do. 

A friend of mine creatively saw the assets in the church better than I did. A coffee 
cart, purchased for nearly $40,000 and collecting dust, sat unused. I wanted to sell the 
coffee cart because I saw dollar signs to fund the church re-plant, but he saw a way to 
repurpose the cart for ongoing coffee training with youth emancipated from the foster 
care system and experiencing homelessness. I saw a quick sale to fund new church sound 
equipment; he saw an ongoing bridge to friendship with young strangers. I saw potential 
money that would come and go quickly; he saw God’s economy that would keep on 
giving. With our combined efforts, the coffee training program once known as Rose City 
Coffee was launched. This program eventually turned into a local social enterprise café, 
called Rosebud Coffee named after the small coffee cart we built to run at small events. 
In time this missional arm of the church brought the church full circle within God’s 


economy. 
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Furthermore, of all the definitions of God’s economy that one could consider, 
Johnathan Wilson-Hartgrove says it best of all: God’s economy is “where the poor find 
bread and the rich find healing because we rediscover one another as friends...and we are 
not alone anymore.””*? And this is exactly what we experienced between the church and 
the café. Young adults, once homeless, were finding jobs and were thus able to afford 
housing. At the same time, I remember one particular Sunday during worship, when a 
middle-aged man from South America attended our service as a guest of one of our intern 
pastors. During the time of prayer following the Eucharist, I met this man at the altar and 
prayed with him as he confessed his sins. With tears streaming down his face, he received 
the healing grace of God. Those tears turned from sorrow to joy as he found a place to 
worship and a place to befriend the poor, for he was a man of great wealth. He owned a 
number of car dealerships in the area, a striking picture of the American Dream. After 
that Sunday, he opened not just his dealerships to provide employment to those in need; 
he also opened his heart. Each Sunday, especially in our time of prayers of the people and 
gift of Holy Communion, I witnessed a community of poor and rich blessed as one in the 
presence of the Spirit. If there is one thing that is true about God’s economy, it is how we 
bring together the poor who receive daily bread and the rich who find healing. 

At the heart of the synergy for the proposal to redevelop church property in light 
of God’s economy is the desire to be with the poor. The founding mission of the Free 


Methodist Church recorded in the 1862 Book of Discipline states: “To maintain the 


3° Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove, God’s Economy: Redefining the Health & Wealth Gospel (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 13. 
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biblical standard of Christianity and to preach the gospel to the poor.”*! The fulfillment 
of this mission is a challenge that all Christians face with actions of charity. As Robert 
Lupton points out in his book Toxic Charity: How Churches and Charities Hurt Those 
They Help, the biggest challenge of offering charity by doing something for those in need 
is to actually be with the poor. As was the custom for a generation or two, youth groups 
traveled on mission trips to help the needy but often they left no lasting change. Instead, 
they left a sense of distrust among those the youth intended to help. To be with a stranger 
is to take time to be with them until they become a friend through trusting and truthful 
relationships.*” Such practices of being with the poor happen, as do most relationships, 
over time through mutually beneficial relationships. The rich must be willing to be served 
by the poor as much as they wish to serve the poor. This is the space in the middle that 
makes all the difference in the world. There is no better place for this to happen than in 
worship. In other words, the worship of God gives us the time to be with the poor.*? It 
may seem that the world is more charitable to the poor than the church, but because of 
worship, the church has more time to be with the poor than the world does.*4 The world is 
more impatient, more selfish, and more distant than the church that learns to listen, and in 
listening learns to be with, and in being with knows how to go on maintaining the biblical 


standard of Christianity. 


31 David L. McKenna, A Future With a History: The Wesleyan Witness of the Free Methodist 
Church (Indianapolis, IN: Light and Life Communications, 1997), 123. 


32 Stanley Hauerwas, The Work of Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2015), 213. 
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Without doing this, the church would fall into “the unhappy choice of either being 
a church whose identity is primarily constituted by worship of God or being a church that 
is fundamentally about ‘social action.’” In quoting Sam Wells, Hauerwas continues, 
“Worship and charity are inseparable. The challenge is to know what that might look like. 
What does learning to be ‘with’ look like?” *° 

Herein lies the vision for revolutionizing neighborhood church properties. As it 
currently stands, local church property reflects the decision to choose the worship of God 
over “social action” that must take place outside the “four walls” of the church. With the 
revolution in church economics, this no longer needs to be the case.*° The entrepreneurs 
within the local church are being released to reimagine church property as church and 
social action together, as worship and friendship with strangers, as poor and rich, as 
God’s economy. Imagine the redevelopment of church property to house a place of 
worship and a place for society such as cafés, co-working spaces, apartments, restaurants, 
theaters, and grocery marts. In the city of Pasadena, churches have banded together to 
request that city officials adopt new zoning codes that will allow them to build affordable 
housing on their church lots. One large church is proposing to convert its massive 
surface-level parking lot into an underground parking garage so that affordable 
apartments can be built on top. With the reimagining of church property, not only does 


the city gain the redevelopment of empty or run-down churches, but the church gains a 


35 Hauerwas, The Work of Theology, 225. 
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new economic engine to support the cost of gathering for worship, while at the same 
time, sharing space with the local neighborhood. There is no better way for a church to 
live with others than by repurposing its property to include not just space for worship and 
discipleship but also charitable enterprises. Many such stories can be found in books like 
Mark DeYmaz’s The Coming Revolution in Church Economics: Why Tithes and 
Offerings Are No Longer Enough, and What You Can Do About It; Tom Nelson’s The 
Economics of Neighborly Love: Investing In Your Community’s Compassion and 
Capacity; Svetlana Papazov’s Church for Monday: Equipping Believers for Mission at 
Work; or Mark Elsdon’s We Aren’t Broke: Uncovering Hidden Resources for Mission 
and Ministry. Indeed, the revolution to reinvest “church assets to bless the community 
and generate sustainable income” is already underway.*’ It is my goal with this vision to 
push this revolution to new heights by testing the full extent to which church property can 
be redeveloped as a visible and apparent sign of God’s economy. 

In my case, at Rose City, the church and the café existed half a mile apart and 
God’s economy flourished all the same. But I now wonder: What would it be like if they 
coexisted together? I propose that the greatest example of God’s economy will be 
witnessed by vacant houses of worship and dying churches bold enough to redevelop 
their properties in line with the revolution in church economics. I am ready to put this 
theory to the test with one of the empty church properties of the Free Methodist Church 


in Southern California. 


37 Mosaix Global Network has developed a training program for church pastors and leaders to 
develop multiple streams of income. The training program is called Church Economics and 
Entrepreneurship and can be found online here: https://ceeprograms.com. 
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Recently a mentor pastor called me with a game-changing question. He asked if I 
wanted to help restart the Free Methodist Church in Hermon, a small neighborhood in 
Los Angeles. At first, my immediate response was, “No, thank you,” for it was hard 
enough the first time! My focus on the social enterprise development and the training of 
other churches to do the same is plenty for me to handle. However, as I took time to pray, 
I awoke early once more with a vision of redeveloping the property before a new 
congregation would be launched there. I took time to examine the three separate 
buildings on the property: the fellowship hall, youth center, and sanctuary. A couple of 
property redevelopers and I sketched a simple plan to convert the fellowship hall into a 
café and food venue, the youth center into a rentable office space with co-working, and 
the sanctuary into a mixed-use apartment complex with housing above and a sacred 
gathering space for worship below. This vision will bring God’s economy into plain sight 
in the town of Hermon. We have already heard that the planning department of the small 
town is in favor of redeveloping the property. They have expressed their disdain for the 
worn-out and vacant facility and their hope that it might be put to “better” use for the 
neighborhood. 

Yet, before I could take another step-in consideration of the redevelopment 
project at Hermon FMC, I first needed to conduct research on the viability and 
sustainability of such an extensive project that would fully test the leadership skill of any 
pastor. The project documented in this dissertation explores the challenges and successes 
in redeveloping a local neighborhood church into a space where believers and non- 


believers gather on a regular basis, where strangers might one day become friends, where 
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worship happens not just on Sundays but also Monday through Friday, where the poor 


receive bread and the rich are healed, and where the economy of God flourishes. 


Conclusion 

Now that I have explained “why” church property redevelopment is necessary 
currently, and “how” one might approach church property redevelopment to bring 
together strangers for the sake of healing through the practice of gathered worship, I turn 
to the foundations of “what” needs to be considered when approaching church property 
redevelopment. The following chapters offer biblical, historical, theological and 
interdisciplinary considerations for what must go into planning the teardown and 
rebuilding of existing church property. I begin with the economic model of Second 
Temple Judaism to show how closely the marketplace integrated with the Jewish faith 
when the Temple was rebuilt following the Babylonian exile. I then turn to the historic 
model of nineteenth century Methodist chapels to highlight the role of facility innovation 
bringing new ministry to life. Next, I explore a theology of stewardship to remind us of 
the manifold gifts of God that shape our daily lives and empower our participation in the 
economy of God. Finally, I pull from the growing discipline of social entrepreneurship, a 
model of business that churches can offer to increase revenue while also making a social 
impact in their local communities. With these four foundations laid out, the research 


project for property redevelopment rests on solid ground. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Before the Israelites entered the Promised Land, Moses received instructions from 
the Lord on how they were to treat the land. The Torah taught the Israelites to observe a 
year of sabbath every seven years so that the land could rest and recover. Every fifty 
years, the people of God should declare a year of Jubilee in which they were to “proclaim 
liberty throughout the land to all its inhabitants” (Lev. 25:8). The year of Jubilee reset 
land ownership. Everyone returned to their homeland. This time of resting returned the 
land to the “original” owners so that no one remained “landless” indefinitely and the 
people would once again equally share the land. The year of Jubilee was possible only 
because the Israelites believed that the land belonged to the Lord. On Mount Sinai, the 
Lord declared to Moses, “The land shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is mine; 
with me you are but aliens and tenants” (Lev. 25:23). 

Much has been written about the year of Jubilee, and this chapter’s goal is not to 
further examine a well-known topic. However, even upon their return to the Promised 
Land during the Second Exodus, the Israelites retained the foundational argument 
undergirding the year of Jubilee: The Lord’s ownership of the land. Through a careful 
examination of Ezra chapter five, this chapter will show the Israelites continued to 
believe, even when they were under Persian authority following the Babylonian exile, 


that the true owner of the land was the Lord. In other words, Ezra chapter five reveals 
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that the Israelites returned to rebuild the temple (and later, the walls of Jerusalem) 
because they believed the ultimate authority to do so was not in the hands of the Persian 
kings but in the hands of the Lord. 

Nevertheless, holding such a belief is not easy when a foreign power occupies the 
land God promised you. It does not help that you were defeated and displaced. Nor does 
it help that your city walls have crumbled, and your temple lay in ruins. Navigating this 
belief while a foreign power now “owns” your land requires hope, cooperation, and 
creativity. In the midst of such challenges, the Israelites, in great humility, found a way 
forward to steward the land once again. In return, the Lord honored their belief and 
faithfulness, for under his “watchful eye,” the Second Temple was rebuilt, and the city of 
Jerusalem restored during the Restoration Period.! This chapter examines Ezra chapter 
five, exploring how the postexilic Israelites rebuilt the Second Temple, by considering 
three areas: the leadership of the people, the purpose of the temple, and the structures of 
the community. The exegetical details of this pericope will inform the overall project of 
restoring church property today. 

To situate the exegetical reflections on Ezra chapter five, it is helpful to consider 
the context of this book. Ezra’s authorship remains unknown; throughout the centuries, 
scholars have posited different opinions regarding both author and primary source 


material. Prior to Origen, most Old Testament scholarship held that Ezra and Nehemiah 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. “The Babylonian Exile and the restoration,” 
https://www.britannica.com/topic/biblical-literature/The-Babylonian-Exile-and-the-restoration. The 
Restoration Period, also referred to as the Persian era of Judaism, began with the edict of King Cyrus in 538 
BCE that allowed the exiles to return to Jerusalem. It ended in 323 BCE with the conquest of Alexander the 
Great, who conquered Persia. 
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were one book with one author, who also wrote Chronicles. Origen challenged this 
position by identifying different stylistic themes among the three books and finding 
contradictions in the dates throughout them.” In other words, Origen recognized that it 
was unlikely that one author had chronicled the story of the exiles and their return from 
Babylon with myriad themes and the contradictory dates found throughout these texts.° 
As recent scholarship argues, it is improbable that all the source material and authorship 
originated with one single source (the “Chronicler’”); instead, it likely was developed over 
the years from both oral and literary traditions attributed to an Ezra Memoir and a 
Nehemiah Memoir.’ As Mark A. Throntveit has argued, Ezra’s primary source material 
seems to have been a “memoir,” with later additions (such as the material from Ezra 1-6) 
added by the final redactors.° If Ezra had source material unique to a “memoir” and was 
not written by one single author chronicling the story of the exile from Chronicles 
through Nehemiah, then the question raised is, “What was the intent of the editor(s) in 
arranging the material in its present form?” As with most stories passed on through time, 


future generations retell the story to make sense of the past. Throntveit and most modern 


Charles F. Fensham, “The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,” New International Commentary on the 
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scholars argue that the lens for retelling the story of Ezra-Nehemiah is primarily 
theological, not literary, or historical.° 

The theological approach offers the most sense for structuring the narrative in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, which is first and foremost an account of God’s restorative work among 
the people of Israel. From a theological perspective, these two books repeatedly describe 
three restorations: “Zerubbabel was assigned the task of rebuilding the temple, Ezra 
reinstituted the law, and Nehemiah rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. All three successfully 
completed their missions despite opposition, and all three marked the completion of their 
tasks with a great assembly.’”’ 

It is nearly impossible to confirm the chronology of these three figures and their 
restoration efforts regarding historical accuracy. However, from a theological 
perspective, the ordering of the story in this way makes the most sense: 

For him [the Chronicler] the maxim, ‘first things first’ meant, not as it might for 

us, a chronological order, but an order of importance. The temple must come first, 

then the purifying of the community, then the building of the outer walls of the 
city, and so finally all could reach a grand climax in the reading of the law.® 

This theologically centered approach provides then a simple guide to structure the 
story of Ezra-Nehemiah around the three key figures of Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah: 

A. Zerubbabel (538—515 B.C.) 

a. Reconstruction of the temple (Ezra 1:1-6:15) 
b. Assembly for celebration and Passover (Ezra 6:16-22) 

B. Ezra (458—457 B.C.) 

a. Reinstitution of the Law (Ezra 7-8, Nehemiah 7:73b-8:18, Ezra 9-10) 


b. Assembly for fasting and confession (Nehemiah 9-10) 
C. Nehemiah (446—433 B.C) 


© Throntveit, Ezra-Nehemiah, 11. 
7 Throntveit, Ezra-Nehemiah, 11. 
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a. Reconstruction of the walls and the repopulating of Jerusalem 
(Nehemiah 1:1-7:73a; 11:1-12:26). 
. Assembly and dedication (Nehemiah 12: 27-13:3) 
c. Appendix: Cultic reforms of Nehemiah (Nehemiah 13:4-31).? 
Thus, the primary text of concern (Ezra chapter five) is situated at the beginning of the 


Ezra-Nehemiah narrative, describing the rebuilding of the temple under Zerubabbel’s 


leadership. 


Exegesis 

Though the above outline indicates Zerubabbel first led a band of Israelites back 
to Jerusalem, Sheshbazzar preceded him (Ezra 1:11). Following the collapse of Babylon 
in 539 BCE under the rising Persian empire, King Cyrus of Persia issued an edict 
allowing exiles to return to their homelands. This edict applied to the Israelites, and for 
the first time in nearly fifty years, God’s people began their return to the promised land to 
reunite with the remnant of Jews who had stayed behind. 

The Persian king appointed Sheshbazzar as the governor over the Israelites as 
they slowly returned to rebuild their lives around the city of Jerusalem. Very little is 
known about Sheshbazzar, who is mentioned only in Ezra 1:8 and 5:11-17. His name is 
of Babylonian origin, and he is given the title “prince of Judah.”!° He is also burdened 


with the enormous task of recovering the treasures of the First Temple that 


° Throntveit, Ezra-Nehemiah, 11-12. 
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Nebuchadnezzar had removed. King Cyrus calls upon the survivors of the exile to bring 
forth their gold, silver, and treasures as an offering for the temple’s rebuilding. 
Sheshbazzar gathers the original items released by Cyrus and the people’s offerings; with 
a band of Israelites, he returns to Jerusalem. Even though he holds an official title under 
the Persian government (most likely translated as ““Governor of the Province of Judah”), !! 
Sheshbazzar plays a minor role in the Restoration Period. He serves as a transitionary 
leader who, as a person of peace within the Persian government, opens the door for a 
more well-known Israelite leader to do the actual work of restoration. 

Sheshbazzar stands partly as an outsider of the Israelite community, for there is no 
mention of his patronym. On the other hand, the lineage of Zerubabbel, son of Shealtiel, 
is very specific. Like Sheshbazzar, his name reveals that he is of Babylonian origin, 
indicating he was raised within an exiled family, yet his father’s name is clearly Jewish. 
Furthermore, from his Jewish heritage, “hardly anyone questions the fact that Zerubabbel 
son of Shealtiel was of the House of David, a direct descendant of the Jehoiachin king of 
Judah.”!? In other words, the redactor of Ezra-Nehemiah masks the family history of 
Sheshbazzar because his role simply bridges the gap between the governmental structure 
of Persia and the “heads of the families” who return to rebuild the temple. At the same 
time, the royal lineage of Zerubabbel is widely known. If anyone is next in line to restore 
the kingdom of Judah, it is Zerubabbel. One can almost hear the echoes of the prophets 


Jeremiah and Isaiah indicating that a “messiah,” like Zerubabbel, would lead the people 
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to re-establish Israel to its former glory under King David and Solomon. Is this divine 
providence for the postexilic Jews, the evidence of God’s hand in molding history, that 
God might raise up a king from the House of David? 

Surprisingly, the answer is no. Raising up a messianic leader of royal lineage, 
according to Ezra chapter five, is not at all how the author intends to reveal the divine 
hand of God in restoring the people. To be clear, great hopes are placed upon Zerubabbel 
as the fulfillment of the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, “for whom Zerubabbel son 
of Shealtiel is the bearer of the hopes of redemption. Although this is not explicitly 
stated, he is presented in their prophecies as the heir of the Davidic dynasty.”!? And 
chapter five opens by restating the key leaders of the renewal movement: Zerubabbel, 
Jeshua (the priest), Haggai, and Zechariah (the prophets): 

Now the prophets, Haggai and Zechariah son of Iddo, prophesied to the Jews who 

were in Judah and Jerusalem, in the name of the God of Israel who was over 

them. Then Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel and Jeshua son of Jozadak set out to 
rebuild the house of God in Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of God, 

helping them. (Ezra 5:1-2) 

After naming these key leaders, the story turns in a different direction, for this is 
the last time they are mentioned as leaders in the story. From a closer reading of chapter 
five, they play no significant role in moving the narrative forward. In the end, the 


redactors sideline them, like Sheshbazzar in the Book of Ezra, for a greater point to be 


made about God’s divine guidance of leaders over the restoration. '* As Sara Japhet 


'3 Japhet, From the Rivers of Babylon to the Highlands of Judah, 58. 
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information or literary and stylistic considerations when we are speaking of a descendant of the House of 
David, and we can only conclude that the silence is intentional.” 
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makes clear in her reading of the text, the author sidelines the expected leadership 
because the people of Israel, after years in exile, fully accepted their position under the 
Persian empire.'> The people were wise to the political situation and did not expect things 
to change in this regard. “In terms of the period,” writes Japhet, “namely for the small 
Jewish community living in Jerusalem and Judah under the rule of the Persian emperors, 
this means the absence of any aspiration toward national unity and complete silence 
concerning the whole realm of hopes for the future.”!© The messianic hopes familiar to 
Israel during the life of Jesus have yet to climax. As when they were when entering the 
Promised Land following the Exodus, the people of Israel were fearful of the foreign 
powers that occupied and governed the land. In the early stages of the Second Exodus, 
they had not yet found the courage to hope for more than the status quo, despite all the 
assembled leaders who would usually fit the bill for leading the nation to independence. 

However, as Japhet argues, this lack of courage for national independence did not 
prevent the people from finding God’s divine providence and blessings during the time of 
restoration. In fact, the whole of Ezra-Nehemiah clearly equates the benevolence of the 
Lord with that of the Persian kings.'’ Japhet brings the point home: 

This tendency influences the narrative from beginning to end. Through- 

out the period, those who actualize the divine will in the history of Israel 

are the kings of Persia. All of God’s favours toward His people—the 

building of the temple, the return of the exiles, the establishment of the 

cult, the enforcement of the Torah and its commandments—all reach the 

people through the mediation of the kings of Persia, “whose spirit the Lord 


stirred up.” God does not bring about the history of His people by direct 
intervention nor by the mediation of the leaders and personages of Israel 


'S Japhet, From the Rivers of Babylon to the Highlands of Judah, 59. 
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alone, but rather through indirect action in which the kings of Persia play 
an indispensable role. !* 


The Israelites perceived this foreign power as the vehicle of God’s divine intervention 
and blessing. Ezra 5:3-4 indicates that the authority to restore the temple and the city rests 
in the hands of the Persian king, Darius. The governor of the province Beyond the River, 
Tattenai, heard of the temple-rebuilding activity. Following the usual duties of any satrap 
of the Persian government, he went to Jerusalem to inquire about the restoration process. 
He met with the assembled leaders and asked for the authority that has granted them 
freedom to rebuild the temple: “Who gave you a decree to build this house and to finish 
this structure?” (Ezra 5:3). Unlike the Samaritans who put an end to the first attempt at 
restoring the temple after Zerubabbel finished the altar and laid the foundation, there is 
no indication that Tattenai was trying to thwart the plans of the Jewish elders. The text 
indicates that the governor simply checked on the activity in a neighboring province that 
he heard about. 

The follow-up question in verse four makes sense as well since he wanted to 
know who oversees the project: “They also asked them this, ‘What are the names of the 
men who are building this building?’” The elders’ response shows that they had placed 
their trust in the Lord to work through Persia’s King Darius. This was confirmed when 
they continued the work, believing they had done nothing outside the permission already 
granted by the former Persian king, Cyrus, and his edict of 539 BCE. Further, they 
offered no names to Tattenai to report. Zerubabbel, the leader of the royal lineage; Jeshua 


the high priest; and even the prophets Haggai and Zechariah were not mentioned by 
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name. All Tattenai received was a response from “the elders,” as indicated in the letter he 
sent King Darius, described in the following verses: 
Then we spoke to those elders and asked them, ‘Who gave you a decree to build 
this house and to finish this structure?’ We also asked them their names, for your 
information, so that we might write down the names of the men at their head. This 
was their reply to us: ‘We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and we 
are rebuilding the house that was built many years ago, which a great king of 
Israel built and finished.’ (Ezra 5:9-11) 
This lack of designating a leader responsible for the rebuilding efforts and the naming of 
the elders as “servants of the God of heaven and earth” highlights the reality that the 
Israelites have fully accepted: the only person in charge was the person designated by the 
Persian authorities, who were ultimately directed by the Lord’s hand. !° 
This lack of naming one of their own under whose authority their efforts continue 
offers one more distinction about the leadership in charge of restoring the temple and 
later, the city itself. Apparently, the rebuilding efforts were led by the people themselves. 
The postexilic Israelites were back to square one as a group of people. They were on their 
own in this Second Exodus without a Moses or Joshua to lead them. Instead, the “heads 
of the families” or “the elders” were the true leaders during the Persian age. Ezra- 
Nehemiah’s retelling of the temple’s rebuilding ignores the old Jerusalem monarchy. 
With the leadership primarily resting in the hands of the elders, the communal systems 
and structures being revived from the ashes look very different than before the exile. The 


elders have not lost their first call to worship the Lord and serve him only. Thus, the 


theological retelling of the story begins with the rebuilding of the altar, followed by the 


'? Old Testament scholarship agrees that both Ezra and Nehemiah were appointed by the Persian 
authorities as an example of divine providence from the perspective of the Ezra-Nehemiah author and final 
redactors. 
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laying of the foundation and rebuilding of the temple; then, later, the city walls are 
rebuilt. Beyond their obedience to worship the Lord at the temple, the other communal 
structures are set up to serve the people. Ezra would appear later to call the people back 
to obey the Law of Moses, specifically by purifying families from foreign marriages, but 
Ezra appealed directly to the heads of the families, as did Nehemiah. This drastic shift of 
leadership from a single monarchy to egalitarianism opens a new purpose for rebuilding 
the temple from which flow novel communal structures. 

The disruption of the exile changed both the leadership structure of Israel and the 
purpose of the Temple in the communal life of the Jews. Before the exile, the kingdom of 
Judah peaked with the wealthy and wise King Solomon. His claim to fame beyond wealth 
and wisdom was the completion of the First Temple, a task which the honored King 
David could not accomplish. Solomon’s temple was dedicated with a great assembly and 
fanfare as the culmination of the Lord’s blessing upon him and the Kingdom of Judah. In 
this way, Solomon’s Temple announced God’s blessing upon his chosen people, and it 
stood as a testimony to all God had done since the Exodus and conquering of the 
Promised Land. In other words, “the building of the First Temple is presented in biblical 
texts as the end of a process.” 

The time for building the temple came only after the people had securely 
established themselves in the land (Deut. 12:10).?! Japhet continues: 

Thus Solomon says, “but now the Lord my God has given me rest on every side; 


there is neither adversary nor misfortune. And so I purpose to build a house for 
the name of the Lord my God” (1 Kgs. 5:18—19[4—5]), and thus he says when he 


20 Japhet, From the Rivers of Babylon to the Highlands of Judah, 222. 
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4] 
offers a blessing at the temple’s completion, “Blessed be the Lord who has given 
rest to His people Israel, according to all that he promised (1 Kgs. 8:56). 
On the contrary, their defeat by Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonian empire laid waste to 
their beloved kingdom and temple. The exile left the remnant in grave poverty and 
despair. The prophets Malachi, Haggai, and Zechariah all name the people’s desolation as 
a punishment for the sin of disobedience and neglect of the worship of God in Solomon’s 
Temple.”? Japhet writes further: 
Malachi’s response to the people’s stance vis-a-vis the temple reveals yet another 
view which is most conspicuous against the background of the period. Malachi 
informs the priests of what will result from their behavior: “Oh, that there were 
one among you who would shut the door, that you might not kindle fire upon my 
altar in vain! I have no pleasure in you, says the Lord of hosts, and I will not 
accept an offering from your hand. For from the rising of the sun to its setting my 
name is great among the nations, and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and a pure offering; for my name is great among the nations, says the Lord 
of hosts (Mal. 1:10—11). 
For this reason, the prophets contemporary to Zerubabbel also saw the temple’s 
rebuilding as the beginning of the restoration process: “For the Second Temple, however, 
the prophets suggest a reversed sequence of events: the temple’s construction by the 
people is the beginning of the process, and only after its completion will redemption 
arrive.” 
This exact sentiment is echoed in the elders’ words quoted in Tattenai’s letter to 
King Darius: 
We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and we are rebuilding the 


house that was built many years ago, which a great king of Israel built and 
finished. But because our ancestors had angered the God of heaven, he gave them 
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into the hand of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, the Chaldean, who destroyed 
this house and carried away the people to Babylonia. (Ezra 5:11-12) 


The elders honestly acknowledged their sin before the Persian king, believing the divine 
blessing of God would flow through him. They recognized that they were not innocent in 
Jerusalem’s defeat and the First Temple’s destruction. For the past seventy years, they 
had served their penal sentence, and they can only set things right by starting over with 
the new temple and a purified people. If they can accomplish this one thing, they would 
once again receive God’s blessing. Thus, the exile led to a reorientation of the temple’s 
purpose in their communal life. It no longer served as an example of God’s blessing after 
everything else had been accomplished. Instead, it served as the place from which God’s 
blessings might flow to restore the people, the city, and the land. They were theologically 
committed to starting there. 

The only thing stopping them from reorienting their lives around the centrality of 
worship at the temple was the constant interruptions from the neighboring peoples, like 
the Samaritans, who thwarted the rebuilding of the temple after Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubabbel rebuilt the altar and re-laid the foundation. That is, “According to the author 
of Ezra-Nehemiah, the only factor which delays construction, preventing its immediate 
completion, is the endless disturbances created by the enemies of Judah and Benjamin.”*4 
Yet, they were not waiting on any savior to arrive and help them finish; instead, they 
were resolved to finish the project themselves. Under the Lord’s watchful eye and with 
the Persian kings’ benevolence, the people plowed ahead, knowing their story of 


restoration began with their lives reoriented around the temple. So, the elders did plead 
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with King Darius to be merciful and bring the disruptions to an end. Verse seventeen 
concludes Tattenai’s letter with the words of the elders: “And now, if it seems good to the 
king, have a search made in the royal archives there in Babylon, to see whether a decree 
was issued by King Cyrus for the rebuilding of this house of God in Jerusalem. Let the 
king send us his pleasure in this matter.” By God’s grace, the king searched the history 
records, confirmed the edict of King Cyrus, and granted them permission to continue the 
rebuilding. He also opened the treasury to provide finances for the construction efforts, 
including tax exemption once the temple was finished and the economic system was 
moving again. 

Keeping their sights on rebuilding the temple, the people recognized that they 
were still the same Israel of the past, though changed by the disruption of the exile. They 
were a “purified remnant, a chastened remnant that recognized the sin that forced those 
who worshiped at Solomon’s Temple into Babylon as well as the mercy that had now 
brought them back.” This humility prepared them for Ezra’s arrival and the reading of 
the law to realign their lives around the Lord’s ways and recommit themselves to the 
cultic practices of temple life. In this way, with the disruption of the exile and the 
ideological starting place of the temple, the people found a new purpose for worship that 
sustained them through one of the longest historical periods in Judaism. Or as Japhet puts 
it: 

By coming to terms with the political reality in this way, and by integrating it into 

a religious world view, the author establishes the theological foundations that 


were to underlie Second Temple Judaism until the Hasmonean Period. During this 
period the temple became the center of the people’s life in every way and not only 
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for those living in the land of Judah, while the high priest became the people’s 
most important leader.*° 


As history would prove, this reorientation of the temple’s purpose in the lives of the 
people lasted 350 years, thus becoming the longest temple period in Judaism history.”’ 
The reorientation of life around the newly established temple and a flattened 
hierarchy gave rise to one of the most unique communal structures in Judaism: the 
“citizen-temple community.” Old Testament scholar Joel Weinberg first introduced this 
concept in his well-known book, The Citizen-Temple Community. Daniel L. Smith- 
Christopher, the English translator of this small volume, explains further in the forward: 
“Weinberg argues convincingly that the postexilic community underwent significant 
social and ideological changes, and the basic social formation, the bet ‘abot (house of the 
fathers), is in fact an entirely new social structure in Persian period that is helpfully 
outlined by the ‘temple community’ concept.”*® Weinberg took his clues from texts like 
Ezra chapter five, which makes it clear that the elders or “house of the fathers” were truly 
responsible for the restoration efforts. In fact, as Ezra 5:5 highlights in response to 
Tattenai’s question, the Lord gives the elders the authority to reconstruct the temple 
again: “But the eye of their God was upon the elders of the Jews, and they did not stop 


them until a report reached Darius and then answer was returned by letter in reply to it.” 
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This is the chapter’s most central verse, for it names both the elders and King Darius as 
the primary players in Israel’s redemption. For the “eye of God” means divine providence 
watched over them as they made every effort to rebuild God’s home. With the Lord’s 
divine providence, the elders were permitted to restructure their community life around 
the temple, thus forming the citizen-temple community. 

When the remnant began returning, the families are named in the first chapter of 
Ezra-Nehemiah to give credence to their claim upon resettling the land. In the absence of 
a monarchy, the land “belonged to the ‘father’s houses,’ the household units that came to 
prominence in the postexilic period.””’ Knowing the elders owned the land makes much 
more sense why the “citizen-temple community was formed.” Old Testament scholar 
Ralph W. Klein provides more definition when he writes: “Joel Weinberg describes the 
postexilic community as a citizen-temple community, consisting of an assembly made up 


of free, property-owning citizens and temple personnel.”?° 


Over the years, scholars have 
questioned Weinberg’s understanding of the citizen-temple community by arguing that 
the land was instead owned by the temple. Furthermore, it is not difficult to imagine 
“what surely must have been one of the most bitter sources of division within the 
community—was the way land ownership was transferred from those who had never left 


the land to those who had returned from exile.”?! In cases of temple-controlled land or 


disputed land among families, the citizen-temple community places the responsibility and 


° Ralph W. Klein, “The Books of Ezra & Nehemiah: Introduction, Commentary, and 
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authority to restore the land upon the shoulders of the people themselves and the 
permission of the Persian kings; this is what chapter five made clear, as stated above. We 
must not forget that all the people of Israel continued to understand that the land was 
truly the property of God, from whom all ownership flowed. Thus, Weinberg concludes: 

An essential feature of the postexilic community is its peculiar social structure, 

including the system of agrarian relations, according to which all the land of the 

community was proclaimed property of God, but was de facto the inalienable 
property of the bet ‘abot which was divided into parcels for use by the separate 
families belonging to the bet ‘abot. Such a system stimulated the social 
homogeneity of the community, which was manifested in other features of its 
social organization.** 

We may not know the full details of this new communal structure, but we do 
know that the “fathers of households” and the temple personnel formed two of the three 
main units of political power under the guidance of the Persian governors. The third 
power at play was simply the “town,” according to Weinberg. The town provided the 
space for the whole community to interact and assemble. The town allowed the economic 
structure to flow freely around the central focal point of the temple. Again, Weinberg 
clarifies, 

The other main form of organization for the community members was the town, 

especially as the centre of the economic activities. The town in the Jerusalem 

community was self-administered by the elders and the judges, but in 


extraordinary situations a meeting of all the free inhabitants of the town could be 
summoned.*3 


3? Weinberg and Smith-Christopher, “Citizen-Temple Community,” 133. 
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These three political powers, thus, defined the communal structures of postexilic 
Judaism. Upon the rebuilding of the temple and the restoration of the city, the picture of 
Jewish life in the Restoration Period becomes clear: the family households, the temple 
personnel, and the people of the town provided counterbalancing institutions of power 
regarding landownership and economic structures; unlike the hierarchy of the previous 


monarchies.** 


Application 

The nearly fifty-year disruption of the Babylonian exile dramatically changed 
Judaism’s leadership, worship orientation, and communal structures. The rich history of 
Ezra-Nehemiah documenting these critical changes provides a model for consideration 
today. Specifically, we can learn from the postexilic experience a biblical model for 
restoring church property in the twenty-first century. We begin by recognizing that the 
citizen-temple community is not unlike the democratic structures that construct American 
life. Our “fathers of households” are citizens who own or rent property surrounding a 
town or city that upholds the economic systems of free trade. Christians centralize their 
lives around the worship of God in the local neighborhood church. One could say that the 
same three political powers at play in Judaism’s Restoration Period are still in play 
today—contemporary versions of community households, town, and temple. 

Further, it is not difficult to explore parallels between the church’s existence 


under the authority of the Federal, State, and local governments. The laws set by these 
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governmental agencies determine what is possible for restoring churches. In essence, we, 
like the Jewish elders, recognize our place of authority under an occupying power, for our 
churches do not rule governments. Finally, we also relate to a flattened leadership 
hierarchy within a democratic society. Americans may place a lot of faith in presidents 
and governmental leaders, but none are seen as messianic figures rising to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. Instead, we self-govern around laws, judges, and 
democratically elected officials. For these reasons, we can be assured that this time in the 
history of Judaism offers helpful parallel examples. 

The biblical foundation of Second Temple Judaism offers three conclusive 
applications for church property redevelopment today. First, church property must be 
restored for the local community. Second, church leadership must honestly acknowledge 
what led to the congregation’s initial demise. Third, church property restoration must 
provide economic restoration for the local community. One must not forget that the 
Second Temple was the longest established temple in Jewish history, and by applying 
lessons learned from the restoration of God’s household, twenty-first century Christians 
might re-establish church properties for the longest period in the church’s life cycle. 

When the author of Ezra-Nehemiah reminds readers of the assembled cast of 
high-profile leaders, including a leader of royal heritage, it is easy to assume they will be 
responsible for the temple’s restoration. However, it is the elders, the unnamed “fathers 
of households,” who lead the way. They respond to the governor from Beyond the River, 
providing a diplomatic response for King Darius. The elders, not the leaders, appeal to 
the authorities who have the authority to determine if and when the rebuilding can take 


place. Further, it is the “eye of God” that is upon the “elders of the Jews,” watching 
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carefully to ensure their work is not thwarted but instead blessed by the divine providence 
mediated by the governing authorities. The local households are committed to completing 
the restoration despite the constant setbacks and efforts to stop it. On the other hand, the 
other leaders only display an empty hope that a savior, a prophet, or even a priest can 
finish the redemptive efforts. 

Applying this lesson today means that church property ready for rebuilding or 
restoration must include the local community. It is the local community that truly carries 
the burden of seeing the restoration to the end. The local community knows what is best 
for the property, for they, like the Jewish households, have a stake in what happens to it. 
Their property values and neighborhood appeal depend on it. The first step is to engage 
the local community and shape the vision of property restoration around the needs and 
concerns of the local community, for like the Samaritans, they will be the ones who could 
step up against it and end the project—or they could support it with tools in one hand and 
a sword of defense in the other. The egalitarian model among the elders limited false 
hopes and held the reality of the situation firmly, in partnership with the local 
community. 

The work of the elders led to the second application: to be honest about the reason 
why the church property needs restoration. It is tempting to restore church property using 
the cycles and patterns of the past without realizing it was those patterns that doomed the 
congregation to failure in the first place. This kind of restoration is not about adding new 
paint, new carpet, and new fixtures to an old building; it is the kind of restoration that 
considers rebuilding the property from the ground up with economic systems helpful for 


the local community, like affordable housing. 
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The Jewish elders were wise enough to admit even to the foreign powers that the 
temple was destroyed by the Babylonians because of the sins they committed in 
abandoning faithful worship of the Lord. This honesty gave room for the cycle to end and 
a new pattern of behavior to begin. For the Israelites, this meant that they would not build 
the temple as a declaration that they had arrived and accomplished what they wanted 
first, like security, fame, and exemplification of their neighbors. Instead, they would 
build the temple for its primary purpose as a testimony to the God of heaven’s presence 
here on earth. By making worship central, they trusted that the Lord would bless them 
and restore Israel to their former glory. They first welcomed the Lord home so they could 
restore their economy around his; this led to a communal life centralized around a Divine 
Economy. In this way, they restored their land for centuries to come. Starting with honest 
confession, leaders will ensure the cycle of the church property’s demise does not repeat 
and instead will welcome the Lord home to establish His household—His oikonomos. 

This leads to the final application from Ezra chapter five. The restoration of 
church property must spill over into the local economy. The Second Temple served as the 
economic center for the Israelites, and it also gained the favor of King Darius, who then 
exempted the temple from paying taxes and opened his treasury to fund the restoration 
process. Practically speaking, a church property that fails to positively impact the local 
community economically will lose favor of the local, state, and federal governments. 
Such institutions could offer not just tax breaks but also, for example, grants and tax 
credits for building affordable housing on the church property. Like postexilic Judaism’s 
three institutions—the household, town, and temple—the real blessing is in the 


flourishing of all people. 
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Conclusion 
Everyone thrives in the intersection of community, business, and religion. These 
three powers met for the Jews in the temple; today, they must meet in the church. Ezra- 
Nehemiah’s account of the temple’s restoration is a reminder that the future blessing of 
others in all aspects of life begins and ends with the house of God. Since the temple 
serves as the central location of God’s divine economics, the model of rebuilding the 
Second Temple can be applied to twenty-first-century churches in need of restoration. 


This will both sustain the church and bless local communities. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Itinerant preaching marked one of the Methodists’ most unique practices, 
especially during the First and Second Great Awakenings from the mid-eighteenth 
century through the early nineteenth century. Both Awakenings fit well with Methodist 
field preaching, camp meetings, and itinerant preachers. Such practices kept Methodism 
on the move with less need for church property. Simplicity shaped the local meeting 
house where worship services were held. Near the end of the Second Great Awakening, 
with growth from converts ready to be discipled, a new generation of Methodist 
preachers became stationed in local towns for one to two years at a time, which 
drastically changed the need for church property. By the 1830s, the Methodist movement 
began to shift dramatically as churches, schools, and parsonages were built to 
accommodate the largely settled bands, classes, and societies. By this time, the movement 
had become one of the largest denominations in the United States; as such, it required 
systems, structures, and property to sustain it. Simple churches for itinerant preachers 
could longer sustain the movement. 

This chapter will first examine the church property of nineteenth-century 
American Methodism following the Second Great Awakening. It will compare the types 


of church property acquired and built to sustain these settled ministries during the advent 
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of Methodism in North America. In this examination, it will be discovered that the 
Methodist churches that focused on simplicity in worship brought forth new innovations 
and sought use of their facilities to care for the poor. The discovery of how Methodist 
chapels developed throughout the mid-1800s can be applied to the repurposing of church 
facilities in the twenty-first century. 

Second, we will then examine the tradition of Free Methodism to explore the 
social justice values that led to the split from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1860. 
These social justice values, including the key value of “free seats” to minister to the poor, 
shaped the types of property that the Free Methodist Church acquired and built to support 
their uniquely social-minded ministries. 

Finally, we will examine John Wesley’s critical “Trust Clause” that shaped the 
ownership of all church property of the Methodist denomination. Under the trust clause, 
all church property is deeded to the denomination to prevent rogue churches that split off 
from taking the property with them. This key clause provides one of the strongest 
structures for the connectional nature of the denominational institution and the local 
church that continues to have an impact upon local churches today. In today’s context, 
the trust clause causes the most litigation between local churches and denominational 
conferences. Authority over church property continues to be the main challenge for 
redeveloping established churches, due in part to differences between the value sets of 


local societies and the conference in which the society resides. 
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Historical Era: Nineteenth-Century American Methodism 

John Wesley had no intention of establishing a new Christian denomination. He 
simply sought to bring renewal to the Church of England through a renewed sense of 
piety and social holiness fueled by his theological concern for sanctification, that is, the 
saving grace of the Holy Spirit.! However, Wesley’s contemporary in North America, 
Francis Asbury, had no difficulty embracing the American spirit of independence. In fact, 
when Thomas Coke met with him in the fall of 1784 to establish the first Methodist 
Conference in America, Asbury was quick to quip in response, “union but no 
subordination; connection but no subjection.”? Establishing his independence from 
British Methodism, Asbury agreed to Coke’s request from Wesley to form an American 
Conference, though he added that the final decision would be left to all the Methodist 
preachers in North America. In other words, Asbury “himself would submit to ordination 
if the preachers agreed, and he and Coke should serve as superintendents only if elected 
by an American Conference.” This actually took place at the “Christmas Conference” 


held on Christmas Eve of 1784. 


' Methodism officially conferenced on February 28, 1784, with the establishment of the Deed of 
Declaration at the High Court of Chancery. Wesley established one hundred preachers to inherit his and 
Charles’s estate to continue the work of the People called Methodists. Though they had been gathering for 
annual conference years before, this year, “the legal Conference now became a delimited body of named 
preachers, rather than a group arbitrarily and annually invited by Wesley, although he still continued with 
the personal invitations for the time being,” according to Heitzenrater. 
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Wesley did not anticipate that his sending of Thomas Coke to North America to 
meet with Francis Asbury would in fact establish a new and separate denomination. 
However, when the preachers gathered at the “Christmas Conference,” they found 
ministers from the newly formed Protestant Episcopal Church in their midst. This faction 
of the Church of England recognized that they shared much in common with the 
Methodists, and out of their agreements, they “established a new and separate 
denomination, the Methodist Episcopal Church.”* Heitzenrater continues, 
But although it had all the prerequisites of a church, it looked like a church, and 
acted like a church, its soul was still Wesleyan in that it still thought of itself as a 
society. It relied heavily upon the precedents of the British Wesleyans and 
acknowledged a polite respect for Wesley. Nevertheless, American Methodism 
already bore the indelible marks of American liberty on its foundation, some of 
which Wesley could never understand.° 
Marked by independence, Methodism marched forward upon the American frontier. 
Now freed from the expectations of the Church of England, and in some regards, 
from those of Wesley himself, the Methodist Episcopal Church was able to develop 
church property as they saw fit. The early American Methodists did not have the 
resources or time to construct ornate church buildings; simplicity was the name of the 
game. With one preacher riding a circuit to cover as much ground as possible to preach 
scriptural holiness to settlers, church buildings were the last thing to be considered. 
Instead, the entrepreneurial spirit led the circuit riders to preach in all sorts of places like 


barns, fields, schools, and various meeting houses. In this way, they followed in Wesley’s 


footsteps to find their own forms of “field preaching.” The holy message of the early 
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circuit riders was more important to them than a holy place. As long as converts followed 
their methods of personal piety and public reform, the riders were content to keep on 
riding their circuits. They followed the settlers as they headed West in the late 1800s, 
making the circuit rider inseparable from American frontier history.° 

Eventually, some itinerant preachers slowed down and felt the need to construct 
Methodist chapels in the more established towns and cities. Again, social reform was 
more important than any statement that church architecture could make; hence, these 
buildings were simple meeting houses. As Paul Tillich explains, “When meeting houses 
were built in the more settled communities, they were usually bare and unadorned, the 
Methodist feeling no need for steeples, stained glass, chimes, organs, or anything that 
could be classed as an unnecessary frill.””? Any simple chapel would do, since the 
building itself served the functional purpose of preaching, administering the sacraments, 
and most importantly, serving the poor. Again, Tillich notes, “During the early days in 
America, the background against which Methodist services were conducted was of 
decidedly secondary importance to the business of savings souls and promoting public 
reform.”® “At this early stage of Methodism, “these activities could be undertaken 


anywhere and the artistic effect during worship was hardly considered.’”? 
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Yet the simplicity of Methodist chapels not only reflected concern for the poor; it 
also revealed Methodists’ own level of poverty: early Methodist chapels were bare and 
unadorned out of both simplicity and necessity. Leslie Marston expounds, “They 
worshiped in private houses, in barns, in groves, and after a time in their log meeting- 
houses, and in the country schools that were being built on the edge of the wilderness,” 
because that was all that they could afford.!° It would take several decades before the 
Methodists reached middle-class status and were wealthy enough to build churches, 
hospitals, schools, and even colleges. In the early years, they scraped by like most 
settlers. Not yet weighed down by the debt of financing church construction, the 
Methodists enjoyed simplicity in their worship and ministry, not only in their church 
buildings. Their heart for the poor brought them popularity and helped them quickly 
establish their place in a budding American society. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, the ministry was no longer that simple. Just fifty 
years or so following the first Annual Conference, the Methodist conferences and 
churches swelled in size and complications. Their social reforms had taken root, and the 
Methodists bore the fruit of their labor by achieving a new economic status in reaching 
the middle class, with a few individual Methodists amassing great wealth from their 
ventures.!! The circuit riders had less ground to travel, and in the urban areas, chapels 
embodying the ideals of Methodism were taking shape. At this stage, the people called 


Methodists began to leave their longest-lasting mark on the church scene, for their service 
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to the poor and their emphasis on personal piety and social holiness led to the most 
critical innovations of church property in the nineteenth century, or possibly in the 
previous two hundred years. Once the Methodists began to settle down, they shaped their 
church property to continue the ministry they valued the most, which included large 
rooms for gathered worship but also small rooms for bands to meet. In essence, they were 
the first to innovatively add the “classroom” to church property. As Tillich observes, 
“Since those early frontier days, the Methodists also may be credited with the great 
change in American Protestant churches from sanctuaries alone to a complex of buildings 
including church, social hall, Sunday school, and a variety of meeting rooms for their 
manifold Christian endeavors.” !? 

At this stage in history, church buildings were constructed at a rapid rate. “It is 
hard to overstate the scale of church building in the nineteenth century,” according to 
William Hadden Whyte. “In the three decades after 1818,” Whyte continues, “the Church 
of England alone erected more than 600 places of worship—and this was just the start. 
By the 1860s, a brand new Anglican church was being consecrated in England every four 
or five days, whilst the number of Nonconformist chapels increased at an even more 
dizzying pace.”'> The growth was necessary to keep up with the booming populations of 
urban centers, as well as provide opportunity for the ever-diversifying denominations to 


differentiate from one another. Before this rapid growth, the church building served as a 
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backdrop to denominational ministry but now the church building could no longer serve 
in the background for a more important message needed to be said. Now the property 
itself became part of the message. By the 1830s and 1840s, the church building became 
the center of the story each denomination wanted to tell. Denominational leaders, 
theologians, and architects used the church property to define their mission and articulate 
their message.'* Theology drove the Methodists to design their buildings around the 
Christian narrative they wanted to tell of the social means of grace. Thus, they seriously 
considered which theological tenets the property needed to embody. 

This specific conversation was of the utmost importance to the Bristol Conference 
of 1846. During their annual meeting, a “Model Plan Committee” was formed to raise 
theological concerns regarding the Methodist chapel and decide on outcomes to be 
adopted in all new construction. Frederick Jobson, a church architect, attended this 
chapel-building committee and recorded their outcomes in his well-known book, Chapel 
and School Architecture, As Appropriate to the Buildings of the Nonconformists, 
Particularly to Those of the Wesleyan Methodists: With Practical Directions for the 
Erection of Chapels and School-Houses. This resource has provided historians with a 
unique window into the thought process and expectations set for chapel design at mid- 
century. Jobson clearly captures the guiding principle for church property in 1846: 

It has its social means of grace; its religious education of the young; and its 


benevolent institutions for the relief of the sick and the poor, which must be 
considered, as well as the exercises of public worship, if the Chapel premises 


4 Whyte, “Architecture,” 4. Whyte explains further: “the church is a protagonist and no longer in 
the background but now a “architecture of apologetics” — the idea that buildings could articulate faith — 
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shall provide what is requisite to the efficient working of the Wesleyan system of 
Christian means and agencies. !° 


Here Jobson articulates the unique impact that Methodist church properties have had on 
all American denominations that followed: a twenty-first-century church building would 
be remiss without a sanctuary for gathered worship, classrooms for Sunday school, and a 
fellowship hall to feed the hungry. The nineteenth-century innovation of Methodist 
property became the standard in nearly all churches across North America. 

Jobson continued to capture the innovative outcomes from the “Model Plan 
Committee.” Beyond the addition of classrooms for “weekly fellowship on the chapel 
premises,” innovations included a plan for expansion when needed, furnishing a 
classroom for Sunday school, and free pews for the poor.!® The creativity behind each 
outcome is noteworthy. For example, Jobson and the committee recommended that the 
building should be designed with expansion in mind: One wall should easily be 
removable to enlarge the worship space or add additional classrooms. Jobson recognized 
this was not possible for many existing buildings and not possible for all new 
construction, but this eye on the future provided the church with growth potential while 
also saving the cost of starting over. 

Furnishing a room for Sunday school pioneered ministry to children. The secular 
schools of this time imparted religious education to children, but Methodists quickly 


recognized the importance of discipling children within the church community. Jobson 
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observed, “The Methodist education of the young is avowedly religious; therefore; all the 
children under training in Methodists’ schools ought to be habituated to regular 
attendance on Public worship.”!” In this case, Jobson recommended that certain 
classrooms be provided with student-appropriate furniture because “the congregation and 
the Minister must feel that they belong to them; and the children should be encouraged to 
attend on the Sunday evening, as well as on the Sunday morning.” !® This 
recommendation spawned the advent of children’s and youth ministry, and nearly all 
denominations followed suit with these practices. 

The fourth and final outcome, though, was most likely closest to Jobson’s heart, 
as he spends the rest of the chapter promoting the importance of “seat accommodation for 
the Adult poor.”!° At the time, it was common practice to rent or sell pews to members to 
finance the construction of a chapel; this provided a financial stream to cover the monthly 
debt payment. This was a win-win solution for both the chapel staff and the wealthier 
church members. The church members could secure their desired seats for Sunday 
morning worship by renting or buying a pew; this space would remain available, and thus 
they would not need to rush to find a seat before the service began. At the same time, pew 
rentals covered the cost of the facility and helped to make ends meet when tithes and 
offerings were not sufficient to meet expenses. In the nineteenth century, pew rentals 


were the standard way by which a vast number of churches were erected. In fact, Jobson 
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himself, a strong proponent of “free seats,” argued that the rented pews were the best 
means by which a church was funded. In contrast to rented pews, “free seats” referred to 
areas reserved for the poor who were often left standing in awkward places or sitting on 
the floor. He did not advocate to abolish the practice of renting pews but instead he 
desired to curb it by offering the poor to sit in some seats among the rented pews of the 
wealthy. 

Once the practice of renting pews was normalized, the abuse began; for once all 
the pews were rented out, those who could not afford to rent a seat were forced to sit in 
designated “free seats.” However, as Jobson recalls, “the poor’s seats are like sheep-pens, 
in the four-corners of the building, and behind the pulpit; and where, even then, the seats 
adjoining are screened off most carefully by high-rods and curtains.”*° Jobson knew that, 

The attendance of this part of the community is essential to the prosperity of 

Methodism, as to every other section of the Christian Church. ... Methodism, or 

any Christian church which seeks prosperity, should not neglect the Poor; but 

should provide ample and convenient seats for them in the house of God.?! 
As innovative as the Methodists were with designing their churches according to their 
pioneering outcomes, they struggled to find a creative solution to their most critical need: 
funding a church property while caring for the poor. 


To be fair, renting pews was common practice among all denominations in the 


mid-nineteenth century.*” Jobson saw the income stream from pew rentals as essential, so 
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he did not seek to disrupt this practice. Instead, he advocated including “free seats” 
among the paid seats. Jobson hoped that the blending of the poor among the wealthy 
would embody the Wesleyan theology of inclusion, hospitality, and care for the poor. 
Ruth Mason gives Jobson the benefit of the doubt: “By criticizing examples in which the 
congregation was segregated according to their worldly wealth, Jobson implied that 
Wesleyan seats would ideally foster engagement between their various users and 
therefore foster the porous relationships desired by Wesleyan theology.”*? Mason’s 
generous reading helps us better understand the ongoing tension that rented pews caused 
among the Methodists. As we will see later, the Free Methodists were not as generous in 
supporting Jobson’s views on rented pews as they were determined to end the practice of 
rented pews altogether. 

The innovations described above revealed how Wesleyan principles shaped 
church architecture. “These principles,” Mason observes, “became the foundation of all 
Wesleyan practices, which were essentially divided into three categories: divine worship, 
fellowship, and evangelism.” The third category, to be clear, primarily focused on 
social welfare for the poor and needy; thus, creating space for them was of the utmost 
importance. Jobson made sure the church property included all three theological 
principles. However, Jobson’s real genius, according to Mason, was bringing all three 


together in one space. This had not yet happened and was the most foundational reason 
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why Methodist chapels disrupted church design and set the bar for all other chapels to 
reach in the nineteenth century. 

Mason recognizes that Jobson developed within the church property “porous 
spaces” that blurred lines between the sacred and the secular. Jobson mashed together the 
function of space for old and new activities and for public and private ventures; he 
created within the space a dialogue between the profane and the divine.” In this way, the 
Methodist chapel led the way in the porous use of space within a church building. No 
longer was the chapel set aside only for sacred encounters with the divine; instead, it 
brought together people during the week to discuss their everyday lives and spiritual 
practices. In addition, the people gathered across socio-economic divides in fellowship 
over meals and love feasts. Church facilities were no longer structured just for gathered 
worship on Sunday mornings, but they were porous enough to embrace Wesleyan 
theological principles in new and innovative ways. Therefore, according to Mason, 
Jobson designed the space within a Methodist chapel with porosity. Mason concludes: 

Similarly, his suggestion that vestries and classrooms should have malleable 

forms and variable functions was made with no reference to liturgical 


requirements as divine worship was never conducted in these spaces. Instead, it 
was hoped that this changeability would result in these sites being used by a vast 
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array of different people, thus abetting and directly engaging with the theological 
ideals of connectional and evangelical porosity.”° 


Tillich recognizes that this innovative approach of porosity became the standard 
throughout most church architecture in the booming nineteenth century. According to 
Tillich, “[Methodists] produced a new concept of community service that has since been 
incorporated into the practice and the architecture of almost all American Protestant 
churches.”?’ With the porous use of their space, Methodist chapels disrupted church 
architecture and set a new standard for the purpose and use of religious facilities for 
generations to come. 

The only problem with successful disruption is the temptation of corruption, 
which the Free Methodists, under the leadership of B. T. Roberts, identified within the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the 1850s. As an ordained Methodist minister, Roberts 
began writing about reform within the Methodist movement, as success had buried the 
ideals of social holiness. Many of the Methodist laypersons and even the clergy turned a 
blind eye to two social sins: slavery and “pewed churches.” Both stains on Methodism 
were generated by the growing middle-class and wealthy church members, for both were 
of economic origin. Even John Wesley, before his passing, raised the alarm of wealth 
tempting the Methodists to lose their way. Wesley preached, “The Methodists grow more 
and more self-indulgent, because they grow rich...and nine in ten of these (who become 


rich) decreased in grace, in the same proportion as they increased in wealth.””® This 
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played out poorly for the Methodists who began to not only ignore slavery but in fact 
defend slavery. Wealthy Methodists who acquired property often embraced slavery as the 
economic system required to sustain their large estates and farms. For seventy-five years, 
Methodists struggled with the sin of slavery, resulting in two divisions between 1830 and 
1844. This included the abolitionist secession of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 1843 
and the breakoff of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South the following year. 
Eventually, the lack of support to end slavery among Methodists led B. T. Roberts to 
form the Free Methodist Church in 1860. 

However, slavery was only one of the sins that Roberts sought to reform within 
Methodism. The other social sins included “pewed churches,” lack of lay representation 
in church polity, and involvement with secret societies. In seeking reform, Roberts 
preached above all the need for “entire sanctification.” Like Wesley, a hundred years 
prior, Roberts did not seek to start a new denomination but instead bring forth Methodist 
reform and a Wesleyan revival.”° Roberts sought to reform the Methodists around a 
scriptural holiness that included a focus on entire sanctification, inner experience, 
simplicity in worship, holy living, and a full commitment to serve God and neighbor.*° 
For Roberts, such scriptural and social holiness could not flourish in a house divided 
between the rich and the poor. It was the second social sin, the rented pews, that spurred 


Roberts to declare, 


° Marston, From Age to Age a Living Witness, 15. A common misrepresentation in the founding 
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It has always been contrary to the economy of the Christian Church, to build 
houses of worship with pews to rent. ...We are thoroughly convinced that this 
system is wrong in principle and bad in tendency. It is a corruption of 
Christianity. Free churches are essential to reach the masses.*! 
In fact, Roberts could not tolerate the economic sins of the Methodists because they were 
a hindrance to sharing the gospel with the poor. From Roberts’s point of view, the 
exclusion of the masses for selfish gain demonstrated that the Methodists had lost their 
way, straying far from Wesleyan theological principles. In the founding of Free 
Methodism, Roberts declared once and for all: 
All their churches are required to be as free as the grace they preach. They believe 
that their mission is two-fold—to maintain the Bible standard of Christianity— 
and to preach the Gospel to the poor. Hence, they require that all seats in their 
houses of worship should be free. No pews can be rented or sold among them.*? 
The final point regarding church property in the nineteenth century, from the standpoint 
of the Methodist movement, was the struggle to cover the economic costs of church 
property while preaching the gospel to the poor. As noted, the Free Methodists placed 
this commitment of service to the poor above all else. Leslie Marston notes: “The 
Christian principle of freedom of rich and poor alike to gospel privileges, and as well the 
slave’s claim to civil and political freedom, were soon to play an important part in the 
formation of the Free Methodist Church and would principally determine its name.”*? 


The Free Methodists heartily disagreed with Jobson that the blending of the rich and poor 


could take place within the economic system of pew rentals. They dismantled this system 
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completely and declared that seats were free to welcome the poor and needy among them. 
Of course, this statement came at a cost, for Free Methodists did not innovate and 
develop a new economic system to replace rented pews to cover the cost of chapel 
construction and maintenance. Instead, they reverted to the simple chapels of the days of 
pioneers and settlers. In essence, they built smaller and more affordable chapels. This 
approach to a simple meeting house, so that all seats were free, was ratified in the Free 
Methodist Book of Discipline in 1882 with the following statement: “Let all our houses 
be built plain, and decent, without steeples, and not more expensive than is absolutely 
required for comfort, convenience, and stability, and with all seats free.”*+ For the first 
one hundred years, the Free Methodists abided by this principle in constructing their 
chapels; for no debt was worth the cost of preventing them from preaching the gospel to 
the poor.*> 

This historical overview of nineteenth-century Methodist chapels has revealed 
three key elements. First, the Methodists, especially at the dawn of the American frontier, 
built simple meeting houses. Second, when the wealth of the people called Methodists 
grew, so did their innovation. Their theological ideals led them to design churches that set 
the new standard of church property strategies for most American churches from that 
time onward including ease of expansion, classrooms, and fellowship halls. Third, the 


success of their movement led to temptations and corruptions that cried out for reform, 
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especially regarding service to the poor and needy. B. T. Roberts and the Free Methodists 
denomination he founded sought to reform the Methodist Episcopal Church; this attempt 
was unsuccessful. Instead, the Free Methodists set off on their own to abolish slave 
ownership within their midst and maintain free seats in all their churches. Eventually, all 
Methodists followed suit regarding these social reforms sought by the Free Methodists. 
Historically speaking, Methodist church property at first exemplified simplicity, then 
innovation, and finally, reform in economic structures to serve and preach the good news 
to the poor. 

Before turning to how these three principles might be applied today, I pause to 
identify one final historical insight of great value, the Methodist trust clause, established 
by Wesley. Thomas Oden has written a brief pamphlet on the history and purpose of the 
trust clause. Since the original deed of Methodist property was settled in 1796, church 
property has always been owned by the denomination. This founding principle of 
Methodism has remained unchanged in essence since then. In fact, it is the basis for the 
“connectional system” of the Methodists. What exactly is the trust clause? According to 
Oden’s pamphlet, 

Every local church must have a property deed that places it under the authority of 

the historic trust clause. The title requirement in the Discipline: ‘Title to all real 

and personal, tangible and intangible property...shall be held in trust of the 

United Methodist Church and subject to the provisions of its Discipline.’*® 
In other words, any property acquired by a local congregation is held under the authority 


of the conference and denomination. This trust clause protects all Methodist church 
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property from a local pastor or congregation that might deviate from the doctrinal 
standards. This does not mean that conferences own the properties purchased and 
established by local churches. However, it does mean that both conference and local 
churches must remain faithful to the doctrinal standards of the discipline. If a church or 
conference was to repurpose property for any theological or economic reason outside the 
doctrinal standards, they would have no right in civil court to do so. Due to the historical 
significance of maintaining connectionally to the denomination, Methodist church 
property cannot be easily sold or repurposed. Thus, the use, sale, and repurposing of 
church property today must align with the denomination’s doctrinal standards as outlined 
in the Discipline. According to Oden’s research, the Methodist trust clause has guided the 


governing authorities regarding church property since the days of John Wesley himself.>’ 


Application 

The final section of this chapter applies the three principles discovered through 
the historical survey of church property in the nineteenth-century Methodist church to the 
need for repurposing chapels today. Modern church properties have come a long way in 
the last one hundred and seventy years. Today’s chapels offer modern conveniences of 
technology to enhance the worship experience. Nevertheless, the communal aspects are 
still present in classrooms, fellowship halls, and other spaces like schools utilized by 
local communities. However, quite a few historic chapels that have not been modernized 


remain. Neighborhoods are filled with churches on the corner that are simple and 
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communal in design but lack connection with the poor and needy. The cost to modernize 
them often outweighs their market value. These churches are quickly sold to the next 
highest bidder and sometimes redeveloped into high-end housing or shopping malls. 
Sometimes it is easier for a Methodist conference to sell church property instead of 
repurposing it. The last thing a conference should consider is selling property without 
first reconsidering the theological and societal purpose of the facility. Once the purpose is 
reconsidered, then it might make better sense to repurpose the property instead of selling. 

The first theological and societal reason to reconsider regarding church property 
is simplicity in worship. When Methodism was first founded, the ministry was more 
important than the facility itself. When it comes to repurposing Methodist chapels today, 
the first element to examine is the simplicity of the property: Has the property become 
too complicated, convoluted, or worn down over the years to create space for simplicity 
in worship? If the facility detracts a congregation from the simple act of gathered 
worship, then it is ready to be repurposed. The first task is to consider how to restructure 
the church property so that simplicity in worship can be re-established. Without this first 
principle in play, the building will no longer blend into the background but will prevent 
the ministry from flourishing. 

The second reconsideration is innovation. A church property that is vacant, 
depleted, or in need of restoration must be approached with creativity and imagination. In 
their rise, the hallmark of Methodists’ chapels was the innovation that they brought to 
church properties, including the addition of the classroom, fellowship hall, and space for 
social reforms. It is high time that the Methodists lead the way in innovatively 


repurposing church property. For example, the theology of work has grown in popularity 
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among Christians today. An innovative approach to church property finds uses for that 
property during the week and not just on Sundays or for weekly Bible studies. 
Possibilities abound: co-working spaces, cafés or boutique stores, and entrepreneurial 
activities. The opportunities are as endless as the problems that can be solved with new 
ventures, non-profits, and social enterprises that will bless the community, generate 
sustainable income, and further the mission of the church. 

Finally, the third reconsideration is a consistent valuing of the poor and needy in 
the town in which the church resides. Repurposing of church property must avoid the 
economic temptation of figurative “rented pews” so that there is “a free seat for the 
poor.” This does not mean the church should not or cannot generate revenue beyond the 
economic system of tithes and offerings, but it does mean that the church cannot do so in 
a way that exploits the poor. Churches cannot use their property to further widen the 
divide in God’s economy where the rich find healing and the poor receive daily bread. 
With the poor in mind, the innovative principle will find new ways for church property to 
be utilized for those in need. In Southern California, church property is now being 
considered for redevelopment that includes more affordable housing, thus meeting a 
critical need in these places. This solves two problems at once: It provides housing for 
lower-income or homeless persons, and it also provides an additional revenue stream for 
the local church. Partnering with local non-profits and government agencies in this way 
puts the church property back in the forefront of the local community and fulfills one of 


the greatest tenets of Methodist theology: Preaching the gospel to the poor. 
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Conclusion 
Congregations and conferences can repurpose their property in many ways, 
considering membership decline, aging facilities, or changing demographics of the 
surrounding neighborhood. It is my hope that before selling property, the authorities will 
consider the historic value that Methodist chapels have brought to American churches 
since the founding of the nation. May the deciding bodies recognize the continued need 


for simplicity in worship, innovation in church design, and always free seats for the poor. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The New Testament Greek word, oikonomia, may be translated literally as 
“household management.” Within this word, several meanings are applied to caring for 
the household, such as “administration,” “disposition,” or a “plan for handling things.” It 
is from these meanings that the English word, economics, is derived. When applied to 
Christian theology, the topic at hand is known as “God’s economy” or the “Divine 
Economy.” Within the Eastern Orthodox tradition, the Divine Economy “not only refers 
to God’s actions to bring about the world’s salvation and redemption, but to all of God's 
dealings with, and interactions with, the world, including the Creation.”’! This 
interpretation derives from the Apostle Paul’s introduction in Ephesians, where he writes: 

With all wisdom and insight he has made known to us the mystery of his will, 

according to his good pleasure that he set forth in Christ, as a plan (oikonomia) for 

the fullness of time, to gather up all things in him, things in heaven and things on 

earth (Eph. 1:9-10). 

In essence, the theology of oikonomia speaks to the mystery in which God’s will is 


administered throughout time within the mission of Christ (and the church) for the 


restoration of all things. Simply put, a theology of God’s economy explores the fullness 


! Vladimir Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s, 1985), 15. 
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of God’s present and coming kingdom, as it is embodied within social and institutional 
structures. 
Much has been said about how God’s kingdom shapes the way people construct 
institutional structures, such as economics, urban planning, and environmental ethics. For 
example, a popular theme to explore within God’s economy is the relationship of faith 
and work. Helping people find purpose and meaning within their daily work aligned with 
the actions of God in this world as is a growing theological theme.” The many avenues 
for exploration when relating theology and economics create some challenges. To make 
this investigation manageable, this chapter focuses on theologies of ““socio-economics” 
that inform church property redevelopment. It argues that churches can be better stewards 
of their assets and resources by deepening their understanding of the Divine Economy in 
which they participate. In fact, a healthy theological understanding of church land use 
and ownership will compel churches to repurpose their property in ways that place the 
church back at the center of the community and create space for people to encounter 
God’s kingdom daily through interacting with one another, while at the same time turning 
dilapidated church buildings and unused land into economic engines providing revenue 
for the local church to sustain and increase its mission to love God and love people. 

In order to demonstrate the relationship between a theology of socio-economics 
and the repurposing of church property, this chapter will review scholarship regarding the 
theological arguments for stewarding church property in three areas: land, grace, and 


talents. First, it will consider Howard Snyder’s call for the church to steward its assets in 


2 To learn more about the Made to Flourish organization one can visit the website: 
https://www.madetoflourish.org. 
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God’s economy for the sake of healing the land and people. Next, it will explore Wendell 


Berry and Ellen Davis’ arguments for agrarian and local economies as healthy models of 
land stewardship. Third, it will highlight the limits of rural stewardship according to 
Jacques Ellul’s The Meaning of the City.’ His critique opens the door for a wider 
discussion between theology and economics that may provide universal theories for 
stewardship within God’s plan for salvation. The testing of these theories leads to the 
recognition that the church has a unique role to play within the Divine Economy through 
the stewardship of grace; this is examined through the work of D. Stephen Long. The 
stewardship of grace leads into the realm of church economics. Finally, the idea of church 
economics will be applied to the stewardship of talents, in dialogue with Jonathan 
Wilson-Hartsgrove, Tom Nelson, and Mark DeYmaz. The chapter concludes by offering 
guidance on how churches may redevelop their property within the mystery of salvation 
that God has administered from the fulness of time. 

When approaching vast theological topics like ethics, ecology, or economics, it is 
important to be tethered to a particular tradition. Theology’s main concern is telling the 
story of God’s plan of salvation faithfully. Orienting one’s place in this story begins with 
the tradition that one inhabits. This chapter will work from the theological traditions of 
Methodism and Free Methodism, using the work of Howard Snyder, who published a 
volume mining a rich Wesleyan heritage regarding God’s plan (oikonomia) for salvation. 
In his book, Salvation Means Creation Healed, Snyder re-narrates the story of salvation 


to include an ecological and economic perspective. Abandoning his childhood gospel of 


3 Jacques Ellul and Dennis Pardee, The Meaning of the City (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock 
Publishers, 2011). 
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“being saved” to go to heaven, Snyder asserts that salvation is not only for humanity but 
for all of Creation.* In other words, there is no salvation without the healing of Creation. 

In Scripture, this concept is found in God’s promises to heal the land. Snyder 
explains, “Yahweh is a covenant-making God. He takes the initiative to bring healing and 
restoration, starting with this covenant with Noah and the land.”° In fact, Snyder argues 
that God’s covenant with the land precedes his covenant with Abraham, the Father of 
faith. Following the flood in which Noah and his family survive, a rainbow appears 
among the clouds and voice from heaven declares: “I will never again curse the ground 
because of humankind, for the inclination of the human heart is evil from youth; nor will 
I ever again destroy every living creature as I have done” (Gen. 8:21). Only after making 
this promise to the land does God declare a covenant with Noah: “God blessed Noah and 
his sons, and said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth’” (Gen. 9:1). In 
time, God’s plan of salvation unfolds with the covenant to Abraham and his descendants 
(Gen. 17); the Law given to Moses (Gen. 24:12-17); the monarchy established under 
King David (1 Sam. 16:13); the sending of His Son, Jesus Christ (Eph. 1); and the birth 
of the church through the ongoing presence of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:1-4). 

For Snyder, the covenant established with the land and Abraham marks the 


salvific relationship between God, humanity, and the earth.’ God cares for the land and 


4 Howard A Snyder and Joel Scandrett, Salvation Means Creation Healed: The Ecology of Sin and 
Grace: Overcoming the Divorce Between Earth and Heaven (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2011). 
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God cares for people. Because of this covenantal relationship, humanity also cares for 
God and for the land. Salvation must embody the fulness of the covenant between God, 
people, and earth, for all three are linked in God’s economy. Thus, Snyder observes, “The 
biblical world story is at heart ecological, as we have seen. It shows how every part of 
creation is connected with every other. Ecology and kingdom in fact go together in God’s 
narrative.”® In other words, to speak of God’s kingdom is to speak of ecology and to 
speak of ecology is to speak of economics. Any theology of economics must incorporate 
the story of Creation: the land itself and all that occupies it. Again, Snyder explains, “The 
plan of salvation is one of peace, shalom, a deeply ecological concept involving the 
interdependence of people with their social and physical context.”? Moreover, because of 
the covenantal relationship between God, people, and earth, a theology of kingdom- 
economics-ecology must account for the role that each plays. 

For the sake of brevity, only highlighting the role of human economics is 
necessary because of the focus on human interaction with land for the purpose of this 
project. Snyder names stewardship as the economic role that people play. In | Peter 4, 
Snyder finds a call for the church to steward both the land and God’s grace: “Like good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God, serve one another with whatever gift each of you 
has received” (1 Pet 4:10). These two forms of stewardship—that of the earth/land, and 


that of God’s grace— “go together in a wonderful balance.”!° Within the Wesleyan 


8 Snyder and Scandrett, Salvation Means Creation Healed, 139. Italicized for emphasis in original 
text. 
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tradition, the stewardship of God’s “manifold grace” comes through the Christian 
practices known as the “means of grace,” as they are embodied within the communal life 
of the church. This topic will be addressed more fully later in this chapter, but at this 
point, it is important to examine the stewardship of grace and gifts more carefully. For 
Snyder, the stewardship of grace occurs through our God given gifts. Snyder is correct to 
speak of stewardship in terms of grace, but the experience of grace is found within the 
body of Christ and, thus, entails a communal experience; gifts refer to the individual 
calling of stewardship. In fact, Jesus himself clearly points to individual stewardship in 
his parable of the talents (Matt. 25:14-30). The moral of Jesus’ story reminds the 
individual to not squander their God-given gifts and talents but invest them for God’s 
kingdom. Thus, stewardship in God’s economy entails care of land, communal life, and 


individual talents. 


Stewards of Land 
As noted above, stewardship within the Divine Economy entails care for the land. 
A church considering redeveloping property must attend to stewarding the land that the 
church owns. Land ownership has deep theological roots in the Old Testament. Old 
Testament scholar Ellen Davis offers insights into a theology of land ownership in her 
book, Scripture, Culture, and Agriculture: An Agrarian Reading of the Bible.'' She 
reminds the church that any land they occupy is a gift from God that they must steward 


faithfully. Davis reads scripture from the perspective of an agrarian, whose primary role 


‘| Ellen F. Davis, Scripture, Culture, and Agriculture: An Agrarian Reading of the Bible 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 101. 
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is care of the land. She notes that “an agrarian reading of the Bible also yields an 
understanding of land as a heritage that comes ultimately from God, and the 
consequences of such a reading have inescapable political and economic as well as 
religious dimensions.”!? Such a reading of scripture means that Christians must test their 
modern understandings of land ownership against an agrarian view that is closer to the 
original ancient Near Eastern context of the Old Testament. The difference between 
ancient and modern perspective, simply put, is that agrarians focus on care of land while 
modern culture focuses on sovereignty over land.!? This can often be seen in current 
practices of land ownership that focus on managing land to maximize profit through 
efficient systems and structures, often. Furthermore, such modern-day practices of land 
management often sacrifice the health of the land for the highest production and yield 
possible. 

The modern-day prophet, Wendell Berry, does not hold back in his critique of this 
kind of land management, especially current farming practices. Berry’s scathing words 
ring true in America: “Almost the whole landscape of this country...is in the power of an 
absentee economy, once national and now increasingly international, that is without limit 
in its greed and without mercy in its exploitation of land and people.”’!* The global 
economy continues to swallow up the local economy in the name of profit, and in so 


doing, has reshaped American farms and businesses. This has resulted in two terrible 


” Davis, Scripture, Culture, and Agriculture, 102. 
13 Davis, Scripture, Culture, and Agriculture, 102. 
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tragedies, according to Berry: “First, the people are increasingly estranged from the 
native wealth, health, knowledge, and pleasure of the country. Second, the country itself 
is destroyed.”!> Since the mid-twentieth century, these catastrophes have befallen most of 
the American landscape. Agricultural giants have stomped all over small family-owned 
farms and over converted them to family-owned agricultural giants: “After World War II, 
there were six million farms. The numbers change so fast that it is hard to keep track of 
the rate of demise, but over four million of those are no longer family farms.”!* The 
approach of land management, caused by the industrial revolution, rather than 
stewardship has decimated local economies. With the loss of a local economy comes the 
loss of local traditions, stories, and intimate knowledge of the land. 

An agrarian theology of landownership requires churches to focus attention on the 
local economy. For Berry, hope is found when people turn their attention to the land upon 
which they stand because “the pattern of land stewardship is set by nature.”!’ Christians 
humble enough to pay attention to the local economy find that the land has something to 
say, for the land is its own moral agent.'* Moreover, as a moral agent, the land tells us 
what a healthy economy looks like. The land offers the limits of health and illness for a 
local economy. “This is why,” Berry states, “we must have stable rural economies and 
communities; we must keep alive in every place the human knowledge of the nature of 


that place. Nature is the best farmer and forester, for she does not destroy the land in 
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order to make it productive.”!° Davis goes one step further in arguing for a rural and local 
economy as the best example of healthy land stewardship, when she says that the 
covenant between God, people, and land was the basis for land ownership in God’s 
economy. In scripture, according to Davis, “the central feature of the ‘internal economic 
system’ pertaining to the covenant is the preservation of multiple family holdings in 
relative equality and freedom.””° Ancient Israel’s “multiple family holdings” are not that 
different from the rural communities of North America that have been transformed by the 
absentee economy. The church would be wise to turn to the agrarian economy to better 
understand scriptural stewardship of land ownership. 

Unfortunately, the small-town, rural farming communities that Berry and Davis 
highlight as a model of land stewardship within God’s economy are becoming a thing of 
the past. The mechanism of progress pushes ahead as rural communities are replaced by 
urban ones. As farming communities decline, cities grow. Near cities, what once was 
farmland is replaced with tract housing. Many churches with properties in need of 
development can be found in urban settings. Within the Divine Economy, churches 
stewarding land well through the agrarian lens of scripture in rural and urban areas will 
undoubtedly pay attention to the local economy. However, urban churches mindful of 
their local economy are often in a quandary. Replacing a church building with a small 


farm in the middle of a city would not provide the increased revenue and social impact 
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this project proposes. Thus, how might a church steward land faithfully within an urban 
setting? 

The peaceable kingdom proposed by Berry and Davis takes us back to the original 
context of the Israelites: small, family-owned, farms. Yet alongside this image of a quaint 
town in harmony with nature, we are faced with the challenge of the all-encompassing 
metropolis. It is naive to believe the kingdom of God is only for rural communities and 
not also the urban communities. In The Meaning of the City, Jacques Ellul traces the 
theological significance of the city throughout scripture. He starts with Cain, the 
archetype for building the “city,” and the progression of humanity’s struggle against God. 
He recognizes that throughout the history of Nimrod, Babylon, and even Jerusalem, 
humanity continues to steward the land solely for the sake of human progress and 
achievement. For Ellul, the city represents the works of humanity to save itself from its 
own demise; yet it always alienates itself from God in that process. He also highlights 
God’s condemnation of the city as he retells the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. Ellul’s 
theological exposition of urban economics is not encouraging until he speaks of the 
mission of God—that is, the kingdom of God manifested through the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.! In the fulfillment of God’s plan of salvation, Jesus changes 
the game of human urbanization. 

Referring to the city of Jerusalem, Ellul reminds us that God has not forgotten 
humanity in his plan of salvation, for Jerusalem is named as the city of God. Ellul argues: 

God never goes back on his word—Jerusalem is still Jerusalem, and God’s 


coming city has no other name. Jesus as the king of the Jews sacrificed at her 
gates, Christ as the resurrected Lord of the world in her midst, reveals more than 


*1 Ellul and Pardee, The Meaning of the City, 162-63. 
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David himself to what extent she is the city of the Messiah, the chosen place, the 


city of the king of the Jews and of the heathen; and because she is all this, she is 

ever, by her very history, the surety of the promise that new Jerusalem is 

coming.” 
This is precisely the heart of Ellul’s critique of agrarian economics: most of the world’s 
religious traditions identify paradise as the abandonment of human progress and 
disruption, rebalancing humanity, and creation within the ideal garden of Eden. 
Nevertheless, as Ellul points out, this is not at all the promise of paradise that we find in 
scripture regarding the coming of God’s kingdom. “But the Hebrew notion is completely 
other,” Ellul says, “to the extent that this view is centered in the city, it takes in all of 
man’s works and all of his history. Far from advocating a return to the past, it calls for a 
step ahead; it wants to lose nothing of what man has done.””> The new heavens and the 
new earth, paradise with God, and the restoration of all things culminate in the new 
Jerusalem, the city of God, because at the heart of the gospel is God’s grace—not 
destroying humanity’s work, but instead redeeming it. Again, Ellul illuminates: “Thus the 
golden age will be characterized by an acceptance of history, and not by its refusal. This 
myth therefore is a kind of adoption, the ennobling of man’s work, the very opposite of 
scorn and rejection.” Even within the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, we find 


the Hebrew notion that God does not abandon his people; instead, he embraces them and 


redeems them through the obedient act of his own son. 
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In this way, Ellul points beyond the economics of rural communities and even 
urban communities to the economy of God. Covenantal economics undergirds Ellul’s 
theology just as it does for that of Davis and Berry, but Ellul reminds us that even the city 
is not beyond God’s covenant of grace. In time, God will fulfill the promise to bring all 
things together within the new heavens and the new earth in the city of the new 
Jerusalem. In Ellul’s words, God’s plan of salvation, God’s administration, and God’s 
economy are the transcendence of human history.” This transcendence is the work of 
God in sending the Son through the power of the Holy Spirit. This transcendence 
preaches that humanity cannot save itself; no matter how tall the towers are built or how 
large the city becomes. 

Ellul agrees with Davis and Berry that not even technology can save humanity 
from its own destruction: “The aims of productivity, profitability, efficiency, limitless 
growth, limitless wealth, limitless power, limitless mechanization and automation can 
enrich and empower the few (for a while), but they will sooner or later ruin us all.”*° 
Therefore, instead of turning to nature itself for the saving grace humanity needs, Ellul 
turns to the “intervention” of God in human work.’ By no means does Ellul want to deter 
human innovation from drawing upon natural sources to learn the way of things; by all 
means humanity must let the standards of land care shape the systems and structures of 


the city. Nevertheless, Ellul does remind us that not even nature herself can redeem the 


°5 Ellul and Pardee, The Meaning of the City, 162. “Rather, man’s history must be transcended.” 
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city—only an act of God, only the second creation can do this. Ellul argues, “The 
transcendent history we are speaking of is not any kind of return to nature, but rather is 
extra-natural. In the heavenly Jerusalem there is no nature.”** Although he might 
overstate John’s dream in Revelation chapter 21, Ellul reminds Christians that in 
redeeming creation and humanity, Christ has bridged the divide between the rural 
economy and the urban economy. This sets up the church for a unique role in stewarding 


the land and the means of grace, for it is by God’s grace that humanity is redeemed. 


Stewards of Grace 

Acknowledging, because of God’s grace, one finds room for human theories, 
systems, and structures within God’s economy that leads to an important question: “How 
might the disciplines of theology and economics support one another?” This is a question 
that Jeremy Kidwell and Sean Doherty sought to answer in their edited volume, Theology 
and Economics: A Christian Vision of the Common Good.”? The essays contained within 
this book probe this question from the perspectives of both economists and theologians. 
Kidwell and Doherty hope to find a bridge between these two disciplines that are often 
worlds apart. Economist Michael Pollitt instructs theologians to recognize that the gap 
between the two originates from different sources. Pollitt explains, “Theological debates 
about the economy are about the failure of the economic system to deliver justice and 


human flourishing. Economists tend to work on marginal improvements to the existing 
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system.”*? In essence, theologians and economists tinker with two completely different 
systems; this is not unlike the dichotomy between rural and urban economics. As noted 
above, by God’s grace, both rural and urban economies fall within the Divine Economy 
and so do the systems of theologians and economists. In fact, Pollitt reveals his hand 
when he proclaims that the laws of economics, like the free market, are as natural as the 
law of physics.*! To elevate the laws of economics to the laws of nature raises the 
question, is there a universal economic system most aligned with the natural order of 
God’s economy? 

Doherty is quick to respond to this question with his striking claim that “a number 
of both theologians and Christian economists have recognized that Christianity and the 
existing global capitalist order are radically incompatible.”*? Theologians and economists 
will probably not agree on the natural oikonomos of a single, universal economic system. 
For example, the case can easily be made that both capitalism and communism fall short 
of the vision of God’s kingdom, even when under the covering of God’s grace. As 
Doherty points out, “Theological approaches to economics that deliberately restrict 
themselves to the options proffered to them by contemporary economic thought must 
either be lacking a doctrine of the coming of the Kingdom of God or operating with one 


that is seriously under-utilized.’”’*? An alternative to the economic systems available to us, 
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as natural as they are, awaits us, for any contemporary system cannot be equated to the 
Divine Economy. Even the twentieth-century theologian Karl Barth recognized the limits 
of human systems in trying to emulate the kingdom of God. Though Barth “saw 
socialism as a sign or reflection of the Kingdom [he] refused to equate them.”** In this 
sense, finding a universal economic system equated to God’s economy is not possible. At 
best, any economic system can be but a reflection of God’s kingdom. 

Another approach is needed to embrace the economics of God’s kingdom. The 
Apostle Peter declares that we are stewards of the “manifold grace of God.” In other 
words, stewarding the means of grace leads to finding the way to best apply economics 
within the coming city of God. D. Stephen Long exhorts Christians to first “begin with 
the church,” because “the church does not have a social ethic: it is a social ethic.” >> The 
church’s ethic is the stewardship of the “manifold grace of God.” In this way, “a single, 
univocal, catholic economy, whether it be capitalism or socialism, is not the economic 
vision Christian theologians should advocate. Such a vision cannot be put forward 
without subordinating truth, goodness, and beauty to power.””° As all the authors quoted 
this far understand, as soon as one economic system is advocated over another, power is 
at play. When it comes to God’s economy, there are more powers at play than often 


realized. Though these powers have been defeated by the life, death, and resurrection of 
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Christ, they have not surrendered; they continue to undermine human efforts.*” Such 
defeated powers claw to stay “alive” in the systems and structures they inspire. Thus, the 
church prays “lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine is the 
kingdom and the power and glory forever. Amen” (Matt. 6:13). Maintaining its role as 
the steward of God’s grace prevents the church from adopting one universal economic 
system over another, even if such economic laws are as natural as the laws of physics. In 
other words, the church, graced by God’s presence of the Holy Spirit is not limited to the 
natural laws but instead is unlimited by the “extra-natural” means of grace.*® 

Long is wise to recognize the “super-natural” space that the church occupies 
within in God’s economy, and he intends to encourage the church to remain in that space 
as the stewards of God’s grace. Long says at length: 

Rather than constructing an economic vision for a global empire, the task of the 

church is to produce countless alternatives to the marginalist domination of 

rationality by interests. The theological task is the proliferation of a complex 

space....Such a space will resist the questions posed by the search for a univocal 

catholic economy.°? 
To find such a space, then, the church must remain committed to the stewardship of 
God’s grace through “the means of grace,” and this requires the practice of worship to 


shape Christians in the theological virtues. When the church stewards God’s grace 


through the virtues, we find a faithful reflection of God’s kingdom administered through 
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small acts of love within God’s economy. Therefore, stewarding the “manifold grace of 
God” may look different in every context in which the church bears witness to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Instead of embodying one universal economic system, the church is 
invited instead to ask the question with which Long closes his book: “How does any 
particular presentation position human creatures to receive from God those theological 
virtues which allow them to serve within God’s economy?’”*? 

Desiring to answer this question in practice, Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove, has 
committed himself to one neighborhood in Durham, North Carolina. Wilson-Hartgrove 
lives with his family “at the Rutba House, a Christian community and house of 
hospitality.”*! Inspired by the new monastic movement, Wilson-Hartgrove has let the 
timely practices of the church such as worship, prayer, Eucharist, and community life 
together—what John Wesley names the “means of grace”—shape his life, community, 
and economy. In a life baptized by the theological virtues, he has found a way to not only 
reflect God’s economy but also embody it. Moreover, from his experience, he teaches 
Christians to recognize that the true gift of God’s kingdom is found in a community of 
friendship: “In its most basic sense then, an economy is the established order of a 
household, the material life of exchange that is shared among people who depend on one 
another in a common way of life.”4” In the household of God, we learn that the land 


matters, grace matters, and the people within the community matter, for each person, 


4° Long, Divine Economy, 270. 


41 Jonathan Wilson-Hartgove shares his story online. The website can be accessed here: 
https://jonathanwilsonhartgrove.com/. 
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called by God to steward their own talents, shares their gift within the community of 
God. The sharing of talents creates the “super-natural” and holy economics of 
dependence upon God and one another, thus avoiding the temptation of any one powerful 
economic system. Thus, when the gifts and talents are shared in the name of Jesus, the 


Divine Economy flourishes. 


Stewards of Talents 

Pastor Tom Nelson has significantly contributed to the recent renewal of “faith 
and work” through pioneering the network, Made to Flourish. In his recent book, The 
Economics of Neighborly Love: Investing in Your Community’s Compassion and 
Capacity, Nelson narrates humanity’s role in bearing the image of God and the calling to 
be fruitful and multiply. In bearing the image of God, people receive the gifts and talents 
to help their communities flourish. In the call to be fruitful and multiply, people share 
their gifts and talents to help their communities flourish.*? Thus, in the sharing of gifts 
and talents, people find meaning in life and room to flourish. Helping one another 
flourish defines the economics of friendship because, “‘it is in the relationships we make 
and the work we do that meaning greets us.”“* A church that administers an economy of 
friendship makes room for discovering that “we were created for a vibrant life of 
responsible creativity, innovation, and productivity. In and through these capacities, we 


were designed to reflect our Creator and to experience a deep sense of meaning as we 


43 Tom Nelson, The Economic of Neighborly Love: Investing in Your Community’s Compassion 
and Capacity (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2017), 23-26. 
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express our love for God and for our neighbors in our productive work.”* One way that 
the church participates in the Divine Economy is by paying attention to the gifts and 
talents of the members within the body of Christ. Another way is through empowering 
people to share their gifts and the talents. Supporting their God-given talents provides 
meaning for the individual, church, and local community. 

However, humans are unable to harness the full capacity of the social capital 
within the church body. Thus, churches must embrace the work of the Spirit to guide the 
vision, dreams, activities, and economies that bring about human flourishing. This, again, 
is only possible through cultivating the theological virtues embedded in the “means of 
grace.” When the church taps into the social capital of the people of God, the talents of 
humanity are unleashed, and people live into their redeemed design, and in so doing, 
begin to create, innovate, and produce living examples of God’s economy. Or, as Nelson 
puts it, “One of the primary ways we live into God’s creation design is by living a 
flourishing life of God-honoring productivity.“ Discipling people into an economy of 
friendship changes not just the individual’s life but also the community’s life; in this way, 
the economy of God shines brightly in the here and now. 

The pivotal challenge in stewarding the talents and gifts of the community is 
learning how to steward them well. In Matt 25:14-30, Jesus challenges his listeners to not 
squander the talents and assets they have inherited. Jesus tells the story of three servants 


who are placed in charge of the master’s assets while the master tends to business 


45 Nelson, The Economic of Neighborly Love, 24. 
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elsewhere. One servant receives five talents, another two talents, and the third one talent. 
In the context of this passage, a talent is commonly referred to as coins, indicating a 
monetary value. In fact, a talent is worth a lot of money. New Testament Professor, Carla 
Works explains, “A talent is equal to about 6,000 denarii. Since one denarius is a 
common laborer’s daily wage, a talent would be roughly equivalent to 20 years wages for 
the average worker. Five talents, the largest amount entrusted to any of the servants, is 
comparable to one hundred years worth of labor, an astronomical amount of 

money.”“” The task before them to manage such a sum was undoubtedly weighty. 

The servants who received the most talents invest or trade the assets with others 
and double the assets they received. The third servant, afraid he might lose the talent, 
ends up burying it in the ground. Thinking he has protected the asset by hiding it, he 
ironically invites the wrath of his master, who condemns him as a “lazy, wicked servant” 
and takes the talent from him. In contrast, the two servants who engaged in investing 
their talents reaped a return and received the praise of the master as “good and faithful” 
servants. 

This well-known parable no doubt raises more questions than answers; leading 
commentators to offer a wide range of interpretations. In a popular interpretation of the 
parable, the servants are rewarded for their economic practices of doubling the household 
assets. In doing so, the two servants, the master and the whole household flourish in the 


gained assets. Thus, one may easily conclude the moral of the story is to wisely invest the 


47 Carla Works, “Commentary on Matthew 25:14-30,” Working Preacher, November 15, 2023, 
https://www.workingpreacher.org/commentaries/revised-common-lectionary/ordinary-33/commentary-on- 
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assets inherited for economic gain. On the other hand, an alternative reading, as argued 
by Ched Meyers points out the other side of the story. In Meyers’ interpretation of the 
parable, the master does not represent God or Jesus but a harsh businessman exploiting 
the poor by reaping where he did not sow and gathering where he did not scatter seed.*® 
Thus, the hero of the story is the third servant who buried the talent in the ground. In 
doing so, the third servant speaks truth to power, challenging the “elite’s currency-based 
system” with the “traditional agrarian “use of value”’ where “money cannot grow the 
natural way like seed, only unnaturally, through usury and swindling.”*? In other words, 
the burial of the talent becomes a prophetic act of stewardship to declare that the 
appreciation of wealth through the exploitation of the poor serves the unnatural economic 
systems no longer dependent upon the rain of God’s grace. 

However, one chooses to interpret the story, biblical stewardship brings 
flourishing by either increasing the wealth of the whole household or prophetically taking 
a stance against the exploitation of the poor. As mentioned above, the church must 
approach economics carefully if God’s economy is to flourish. The agrarian lens reminds 
the church to steward assets with the local community in mind, while the redemption of 
the city reminds the church that assets can be doubled for the whole household to gain. 
This is precisely why the church must not adopt one economic system for all time in all 
places. To do so is to limit the greatest asset of all, which is the gift of the Holy Spirit 


who guides the church in the risky business of friendship between poor and rich. 


48 Ched Myers, “The Parable of the Talents (Matthew 25:14-30),” Godspace, November 15, 2023, 
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Sharing our talents, gifts, and assets involves risk: We may lose or squander them. 
The fear of stewarding our talents through an economics of friendship prevents the 
sharing of them with our community through creative, innovative, and productive work, 
and ends poorly for both the servant who avoided the risk (and the master). The 
cautionary tale challenges the church to recognize that God’s economy is one of 
flourishing in the risky playground of friendship, and this applies not just to individuals, 
but to the church as a whole. Mark DeYmaz and Harry Li, speaking from their own 
experience in The Coming Revolution of Church Economics, recognize that the parable 
wants to teach the church something critical in this challenge of sharing talents. 
Following the traditional interpretation of the parable, they point out three lessons from 
this parable that the church of today would be wise to embrace. First, the master wants 
the church to flourish by sharing their talents and not sitting on them. Second, the master 
expects the church to not just share their talents but invest them, so the assets grow. 
Third, the master is so concerned for his economy that he takes the talent away from the 
third servant and gives it to the other two servants. °° 

DeYmaz’s reading of this parable invites the church to consider what it means to 
steward its assets well. The church in North America today is sitting on billions of dollars 
(talents) of church property. Churches are literally sitting on their second greatest asset, 
the first being the social capital inherent in the body of Christ. For example, the Roman 


Catholic Church (RCC) is the largest landowner in the world, owning an estimated 177 


5° Mark DeYmaz, The Coming Revolution in Church Economics (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
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million acres.*! The surprising reality is that the Roman Catholic Church does not even 
have a “modern, centralized inventory of its worldwide properties.”** On the positive 
side, this land includes farms and forests, which benefit the global community. 
Hopefully, the RCC takes heed of the warning from the master and embraces an 
investment of the land that helps humanity flourish, embracing friendship between rich 
and poor within God’s economy. Beyond the RCC, it is difficult to estimate the value of 
the land owned by churches. Regardless, churches have an opportunity to assess their 
land, its use, and ministries, and to align them with the stewardship of land, grace, and 


talents. 


Application 

This chapter has offered a survey of theology and economics guided by the call of 
stewardship. Stewardship refers to the administration of economics, such as “the plan of 
household management.” In the landscape of God’s economy, this chapter has 
highlighted the call to steward land, grace, and talents. In stewarding land, Davis and 
Berry remind us of how to read covenantal economics through the lens of agrarians, the 
original context of the people of Israel. Agrarians help us see that God’s economy cares 
for local places and the people who inhabit them. For example, rural economies have an 


intimate knowledge of the land and let the land teach them how to best steward it. Thus, 


5! University of Notre Dame, “Church Properties Represent Substantial Assets,” Fitzgerald 
Institute for Real Estate, https://realestate.nd.edu/research/church-properties/. 
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when it comes to redeveloping church property, one must pay close attention to the local 
community, which often functions like a rural economy, even if it is dependent upon its 
metropolitan host. Therefore, the first step in redeveloping property is to listen carefully 
to the local community. The people’s stories, their knowledge, and their intimate 
connection with the land embody a critical facet of the Divine Economy. 

Hermon, California, is a small neighborhood of the city of Los Angeles—one of 
the largest cities in the world. Jacques Ellul observed that though rural economies hold a 
special place in the Creation narrative, they are not the end of the story. In fact, the story 
ends with God’s redemptive acts in embracing, liberating, and restoring the efforts of 
humanity, for paradise is found in the new Jerusalem, the city of God. This is good news 
for churches, especially churches in urban settings like Hermon Free Methodist Church. 
The urban setting developed by the human hands need not be abandoned; instead, it can 
be redeemed. In other words, churches redeveloping their property need not move to the 
countryside. Instead, they can remain where they are, but plan to redeem their host city. 
Thus, the motto for restarting the Free Methodist Church (FMC) in Hermon is “restore 
the church to restore the city.” In summary, land stewardship within God’s economy 
embraces local communities while seeking the redemption of the city. 

Stewarding grace is part of the redemption of the city. It is the means of grace in 
which God’s plan of salvation is experienced in the life and traditions of the church. The 
church is a social ethic and thus has a unique role to play in God’s economy. This role is 
vital because of the vast gap between theologians and economists. Kidwell and Doherty 
helped to name this gap as they sought to find a bridge between theology and economics. 


When the “manifold of God’s grace” rests upon humanity, the full diversity of competing 
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theories, systems, and structures represent God’s economy at different times. The local 
church must practice the means of grace to shape the people of God in the theological 
virtues that represent the heart of God’s economy. This does not require a universal, 
Catholic economic system; instead, the church offers an alternative to the world’s 
economy. As Long notes, the church plays a unique role in today’s economy: “Rather 
than constructing an economic vision for a global empire, the task of the church is to 
produce countless alternatives to the marginalist domination of rationality by interests. 
The theological task is the proliferation of a complex space.”°* Each church interested in 
redeveloping its property now has access, through the stewardship of grace, to an 
alternative social ethic made possible by the means of grace. Letting worship, prayer, 
scripture reading, care of the poor and widow, tithing, and so on shape the project thus 
reflects the Divine Economy. 

The last section of this chapter examined the fullness of the economics of 
friendship. Churches participate in God’s economy when they encourage and empower 
the unique, God-given talents of the body of Christ. This does not end with the 
individuals but includes the “corporation” of the church. Within God’s economy, the 
church “plans” how best to invest the assets they manage by seeking to make a return on 
their capital. This happens in a variety of ways and is best when led by a team of 
economically gifted leaders, but at the minimum, the church does not just sit on its assets. 
The church has a mandate from Jesus’s parable of the talents to double their assets or risk 


them being taken away. This may be the one take-away of God’s economic activity most 
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difficult for churches to grasp, yet in a time when tithes and offerings are no longer 
enough to fund the mission of the church, this maybe the most crucial. Challenging the 
church to capitalize on their talents through investment in property development is a 
difficult hill to climb but worth every step to grow, fund, and sustain the church’s mission 
for the next generation. In Los Angeles, with housing prices at an all-time high, church 
property has grown tremendously in value by just sitting there. Now it is time to 
repurpose the value of the land and invest it in new development for the sake of funding 


the mission of the church and blessing the community for generations to come. 


Conclusion 
With the theological survey presented, there is both support and guidance for a 
church to consider redevelopment of church property to grow in revenue and social 
impact. Submitting to the call to steward the land, grace, and talents will guide the 
redevelopment in healthy ways that align with God’s economy as God gathers all things 
to Himself with His plan (oikonomia) in the fullness of time. May we, the people who are 
the church, participate in the Divine Economy in myriad ways that bring good news to 


the poor and healing to the rich as we steward the land, God’s grace, and talents. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


For-profit businesses are most concerned about the “bottom line,” the profit the 
business produces overtime. In non-profit organizations, the main measurement of 
success 1s social impact. Between the two disciplines of for-profit enterprises and non- 
profit organizations lies a rising category known as social enterprise. Social enterprises 
measure success with a “double bottom line” that is economic sustainability and social 
impact. Social enterprises exist as businesses with a social good defined in their mission 
statement. Social entrepreneurship is the discipline that defines how social enterprises are 
developed, launched, and sustained. Social entrepreneurs disrupt common business 
models by providing an ethical approach to the business so that profit is balanced by 
social good and impact. They are also carving new paths for non-profits that are sustained 
only by grants and donations. This newly studied discipline has provided a vision and 
guide for many business and non-profit leaders today who have grown weary of late- 
stage capitalism, yet recognize the limitations of socialism within Western culture like 
the United States. 

Social entrepreneurship also provides a window into best practices that the church 
can embrace for the goal of repurposing church property for commercial use. This 


interdisciplinary topic explains the best practices and activities for churches interested in 
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disrupting their own economic systems. The tools and resources provided within this 
theme will guide churches in generating sustainable revenue while also increasing their 
social impact. Social enterprise offers long-lasting ways that churches can continue to 
advance the kingdom of God within a local community. In many ways, social enterprises 
align with the theological practices of God’s economy. 

To put this idea to the test, this chapter first asks the critical question of whether 
churches should engage in business practices. The renowned philosopher Michael Sandel 
questions the limits of commercial markets in his book, What Money Can’t Buy: The 
Moral Limits of Markets, which heightens the focus on whether the market should invade 
the church. Economist Kate Raworth provides an answer in her vision for twenty-first 
century economics, described in Doughnut Economics: 7 Ways to Think Like a 21*'- 
Century Economist. Once the stage is set for church engagement with economic 
practices, the chapter will utilize a popular college textbook on social enterprises to gain 
clarity regarding this type of business, what it looks like, and its benefits. This will be 
used to examine churches that have engaged in social entrepreneurship through church 
planting, as explored by Dr. Jay Moon, property rentals as experienced by Donna 
Schaper, property redevelopment as practiced by Mark Elsdon, and land trusts as 
highlighted by Sandhya Ran Jha. The plethora of social entrepreneurs active within 
God’s economy provides strong evidence that churches can redevelop property to 
increase revenue while widening their social impact. Finally, social entrepreneurship will 


be applied to the hypothesis proposed in this project. 
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Moral Limits of Markets 


The online market known as Amazon infamously began disrupting brick and 
mortar bookstores in 1994 by offering deeply discounted books. After the online sale of 
books proved highly profitable, Amazon’s founder, Jeff Bezos, turned his attention to 
selling items from A to Z. Twenty years later, nearly everything imaginable is available 
for sale on Amazon’s internet market. The growth of Amazon raises the question, “Is 
there anything that one cannot find for sale on Amazon?” According to Michael Sandel, 
the Anne T. and Robert M. Bass Professor of Government at Harvard, there are limits to 
markets like Amazon. Some things cannot be purchased on Amazon: for example, 
recreational drugs, human kidneys, or non-tangibles like Nobel prizes or friendship. 
These things cannot be purchased because there are moral limits to all markets. 
Unfortunately, as Sandel argues, the moral limits of markets have eroded over time so 
that the moral boundaries are razor-thin these days. ! 

However, it is not the erosion of morals within the marketplace that has Sandel 
most concerned. It is the expansion of markets into nonmarket areas that has driven him 
to write, What Money Can’t Buy: The Moral Limits of Markets. Sandel argues that the 
market has invaded all areas of society and has gone way too far: “The most fateful 
change that unfolded during the past three decades was not an increase in greed. It was 
the expansion of markets, and of market values, into spheres of life where they don’t 


belong.”” The list of nonmarket areas invaded by the market that Sandel identifies is wide 


' Michael Sandel, What Money Can’t Buy: The Moral Limits of Markets (New York, NY: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2012). 
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and fast, including for-profit schools, hospitals, prisons, private militaries, 
pharmaceuticals, queues at amusement parks and campsites, incentives for sterilization, 
carbon offsets, internet death pools, terrorism futures, branding the public square, and 
advertising on natural trails. With these examples, Sandel warns, “The reach of markets, 
and market-oriented thinking, into aspects of life traditionally governed by nonmarket 
norms is one of the most significant developments of our time.’ 

As one can imagine, the overreach of markets tears apart the fabric of societal life. 
Sandel highlights two ways in particular: widening the inequality gap and corrupting 
nonmarket life. The first rip along the worn seams of society entails bringing market 
perspective and activity into all aspects of life. Those without money feel this the most 
because money feeds the markets that have reached every corner. The “velvet economy” 
has widened the gap between the haves and the have-nots because the haves can buy 
practically anything or pay for nearly any service, while the have-nots now know how 
much they lack in every aspect of life. Even worse, “putting a price on the good things in 
life can corrupt them. That’s because markets don’t only allocate goods; they also express 
and promote certain attitudes toward the goods being exchanged.”* As a result, humanity 
values the wrong things in the wrong way. If this continues, many cherished goods and 
practices, like the raising of children or fulfilling civic responsibilities such as jury duty, 


will be corrupted by market values.° 


3 Sandel, What Money Can’t Buy, 7. 
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Unfortunately, the outcome of the market’s invasion into nonmarket goods and 
practices has dramatically transformed our society from utilizing the tools of the 
marketplace to becoming the marketplace. In other words, according to Sandel, 

As a result, without quite realizing it, without ever deciding to do so, we drifted 

from having a market economy to being a market economy. The difference is this: 

A market economy is a tool—a valuable and effective tool—for organizing 

productive activity. A market society is a way of life in which market values seep 

into every aspect of human endeavor. It’s a place where social relations are made 

over in the image of the market.° 
Imprinting the image of the market upon society is not surprising for market values 
reflect what are the perceived “neutral” values of science, which have crowded out the 
historic moral traditions and spiritual narratives that have shaped human history. This 
approach relies upon statistics for decision-making: If the research or metrics align, then 
there is nothing to question, for the truth is in the data.’ Because data is predictable and 
trustworthy as the science that supports it, the power of data is alluring: Who does not 
want to have the power of data behind their decisions?® This is exactly why economists 


believe that economics is truly a science with a “simple but sweeping idea: ‘In all 


domains of life, human behavior can be explained by assuming that people decide what 


® Sandel, What Money Can’t Buy, 10-11. 
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to do by weighing the costs and benefits of the options before them and choosing the one 
they believe will give them the greatest welfare, or utility.’””? Americans’ unfailing belief 
in science, utilitarianism, and “neutral” values at the expense of morality and spirituality 
has indeed transformed society from having a market economy to being a market 
economy. 

Sandel’s critique of the moral limits of markets raises critical questions for church 
economics and the current project to redevelop church property to increase revenue and 
social impact. Is the pursuit of redeveloping church property to help local churches 
flourish an example of market overreach? Is church economics simply a religious guise 
for markets within the life of the church? Does this project promote transforming the 
church into the image of a market economy? Should the market invade the church? On 
the surface, it would seem this project furthers the market’s reach beyond historically 
valued moral limits by invading the life of the church. One may easily argue that the 
church and money should not mix. As Mark DeYmaz highlights, there are several 
common objections to “[generating] income beyond tithes and offerings, no matter the 
motive.”!° DeYmaz notes that theological objections include the following assumptions: 


A. “Pursuing profit through a church is intrinsically and morally repugnant” (1 Tim. 6:10)."! 


B. “A church is faith based and should wholly depend on God for its funding” (Matt. 7:7).!” 
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C. “A church should not conduct profitable business on its property” (Matt. 21:12-13)."° 


D. “Pastors should focus on people not on profits” (1 Pet. 5:2).'4 


The common objections here are strongly held moral beliefs within the life of the church. 
It is good that these moral beliefs keep the whims of postmodern secularism and the 
utilitarian values of modern economics at bay. In fact, one may argue these theological 
assumptions protect the church from a modern economic invasion. One may argue these 
assumptions must be upheld to keep the church from being made over in the image of the 
marketplace. 

These moral questions and theological assumptions fundamentally threaten the 
current project. A grander purpose must be articulated that answers the moral questions 
and disrupts the theological assumptions to redeem the enterprise of redeveloping church 
property to generate more revenue and increase social impact. Indeed, this project serves 
a much greater narrative: the Divine Economy must redeem the modern economy within 
the life of the church. To keep economics separate from church systems and structures is 
not only naive but damaging. All organizations have structures and systems upheld by 
some form of economic exchange if they employ people to lead, manage, and operate 
them. The question is not whether economics should inform the life of the church but 
more importantly, which economics the church should model and exemplify. 

Sandel is not alone in his critique of modern economics. Kate Raworth joins him 
in her critique of modern economic theories in Doughnut Economics: 7 Ways to Think 


Like a 21*'-Century Economist. In the introduction, Raworth acknowledges that an 
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economic revolution is underway: “It’s an extraordinary situation. No other academic 
discipline has managed to provoke its own students—the very people who have chosen to 
dedicate years of their life to studying its theories—into worldwide revolt. Their rebellion 
has made one thing clear: the revolution in economics has indeed begun.”!> Like Sandel, 
Raworth recognizes that modern economists claim to be value-free in their market values 
and assumptions when in reality, “unprejudiced values” do not exist. The market reshapes 
everything it touches, so Raworth concludes, like Sandel, that our social spheres, through 
public debate, must once again reclaim the moral values of a healthy economy. !® 

In this way, Raworth raises the flag of revolution as high as possible by attacking 
the goal of the modern marketplace: the image of the ever-growing Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) line. Ever since Simon Kuznets developed the GDP in the 1950s, the 
image of the bar graph with the GDP line scaling up and off the chart has defined modern 
economics. As a result, to grow the national economy, the “value free” decisions of 
economists and the marketplace have guided the decisions of politicians and lawmakers. 

Finally, in the 1980s, under the leadership of Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan, the goal of the economy became only one thing, upward growth. The pursuit of 
GDP growth at all costs left the United States’ economic system devoid of morality and 


spirituality and transformed American society in the image of the neoliberal market. 


'S Kate Raworth, Doughnut Economics: Seven Ways to Think Like a 21st Century Economist 
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Years before neoliberal economics reached the White House, economist Donella 
Meadows prophesied: “Growth is one of the stupidest purposes ever invented by any 
culture...growth of what, and why, and for whom, and who pays the cost, and how long 
can it last, and what’s the cost to the planet, and how much is enough?”!” Heeding her 
prophetic words, Raworth and the rebellious economists behind her have had enough. 
Therefore, Raworth offers her discipline a new image to guide economics. Instead of the 
unending profit line, she offers the doughnut. '® 

The doughnut is just as one imagines, a small circle inside a larger circle. The 
concentric rings provide limits to economic activity. The inner circle sets the moral 
boundaries to care for people so that they have a sustainable livelihood, and the outer 
circle sets the moral limits on exploiting the earth and its resources. “But between these 
two sets of boundaries,” writes Raworth, “lies a sweet spot—shaped unmistakably like a 
doughnut—that is both an ecologically safe and socially just space for humanity. The 
twenty-first-century task is an unprecedented one: to bring all humans into that safe and 
just space.”!? Raworth encourages economics to mature beyond the naive belief that the 
marketplace is value-free and instead proclaim a new moral square that must embody a 
new vision for the whole economy, where the goal is now “human prosperity in a 


flourishing web of life.”?° 


'7 Raworth, Doughnut Economics, 35. 
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To this end, Raworth puts forth seven ways economic theories can thrive within 

the boundaries of a healthy planet and socially just workplace: 

1. Change the goal: from profit (GDP) to balance, 

2. See the big picture: from single flow to diversity, 

3. Nurture human nature: from selfishness and greed to social and supportive, 

4. Get savvy with systems: from mechanical to dynamic, 

5. Design to distribute: from inequality to abundance, 

6. Create to regenerate: from poor ecological design to healthy, 

7. Be agnostic about growth: from endless growth to missional growth.”! 
Sandel has reminded economists that the moral limits of the market must be upheld while 
Raworth has given vision to which boundaries to hold and how to hold them. Within 


these limits, a new creative form of business has arisen to fulfill Raworth’s vision: social 


entrepreneurship. 


Understanding Social Entrepreneurship 
The serious questions raised by Sandel regarding the overreach of the marketplace 
into nonmarket areas such as the church can be addressed not by dismissing economics 
but by practicing economics aligned with the values of nonmarket areas like the church. 
Raworth’s Doughnut Economics provides such an example by acknowledging there are 
truly no “value-free” economic theories. Instead, Raworth embraces the values of the 
twenty-first century to replace the image of dominant, neoliberal economics with an 


image of a marketplace that helps humans thrive. In essence, Raworth is a social 


1 Raworth, Doughnut Economics, 22-26 (summarized). 
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entrepreneur, for her goal is to bring a mission of social value to the marketplace. In her 
seventh point on being agnostic about growth, Raworth writes, “Today we have 
economies that need to grow, whether or not they make us thrive; what we need are 
economies that make us thrive; whether or not they grow.””’This is exactly the 
motivation and understanding of social entrepreneurship. 

Social entrepreneurship is a recently studied academic discipline. Bill Drayton 
first coined the term in the 1980s; however, the topic was not given serious academic 
consideration until a decade later when J. Gregory Dees began the field of study. Of 
course, social entrepreneurs have been present since the dawn of the Industrial Age, but 
the development of proper definitions and understandings is more recent. In their college 
textbook, Understanding Social Entrepreneurship: The Relentless Pursuit of Mission in 
an Ever Changing World, Jill Kickul and Thomas Lyons confirm, “Thus, it is clear that 
while many of the activities of social entrepreneurship have a long history, efforts to give 
it coherence as a body of knowledge and practice are quite recent.”’*? Recent efforts to 
formalize social enterprise practices align with the efforts of revolutionary economists 
like Raworth. 

Though social entrepreneurship is difficult to define, Kickul and Lyons begin with 
noting that the word social “puts society ahead of the individual.”** In other words, they 


articulate that there is no real wall between society and the economy. The divide is 


22 Raworth, Doughnut Economics, 26. 
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artificial; “society and the economy are inextricably linked.”*> As they understand it, 
social entrepreneurs apply all the same tools and systems of business entrepreneurs but 
for the sake of a social mission. Social enterprises do not avoid the marketplace but 
instead seek to redeem it with values that lead to Raworth’s goal of “human prosperity in 
a flourishing web of life.”?° As Kickul and Lyons teach, human flourishing is the main 
goal of social enterprises, which have a triple-bottom-line: profits, social impact, and 
environmental impact.”’ In this way, social entrepreneurs are the heroes of the twenty- 
first century because they lead the way in addressing humanity’s most pressing social and 
environmental problems that the private and public sectors have failed to address. Private 
markets, as discussed thus far, create many societal problems because of their endless 
pursuit of profits; on the other hand, the public sector, such as government and non-profit 
organizations, struggle to address these issues because of ineffective politics and financial 
struggles since the Reagan era.”* Thus, “social ventures are most valuable when they take 
on societal problems that neither government nor commercial business can solve. This is 
social entrepreneurship’s niche market.””? They fill a growing gap in society, producing 


value in multiple ways. 


5 Kickul and Lyons, Understanding Social Entrepreneurship, 14. 
26 Raworth, Doughnut Economics, 47. 
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Not only are social ventures driven by moral values, but they are also more 
nimble than bureaucratic governments and non-profits when addressing societal issues. In 
their relentless pursuit of mission, social ventures are also transformational because their 
long-term success requires a focus on the systemic issues plaguing humanity. Along the 
way, the public holds them accountable in both the truth of their story and the products 
they sell. Because they are held accountable not only by their stakeholders but also the 
public, social ventures must embrace a much larger network; they must build “networks 
of support across diverse constituencies.”*° This results in more reliance on social capital 
and concern for the social sector than is seen in a typical for-profit corporation. In other 
words, “social entrepreneurs are unique because they know how to operate at the nexus 
between the private, public, and nonprofit worlds from which their multiple stakeholders 
come.”*! Thus, “the successful social entrepreneurs must act as translator, ambassador, 
and facilitator between these two worlds.”** This is precisely what is needed for human 
flourishing within the web of life. 

The most important observation regarding social ventures is that they are the form 
of economics the church can embrace to redeem the marketplace with church 
redevelopment. The church, like most organizations in the private and public sectors, 
needs disruption and innovation to flourish in an ever-changing world. By developing 
church property around social ventures, churches can utilize the tools of business 


innovation while maintaining social impact. Supporting social entrepreneurs with their 


3° Kickul and Lyons, Understanding Social Entrepreneurship, 21. 
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greatest asset, land, can lead to a society with a marketplace that values God’s economy. 
To better understand what this might look like, consider the following examples of social 


entrepreneurism within the life of the church. 


Social Entrepreneurship and the Church 

Applying entrepreneurial business efforts to mission-based organizations makes a 
lot of sense even for churches. Throughout the world, churches are engaging in social 
ventures. One particular use of social entrepreneurship is highlighted by Jay Moon of 
Asbury Theological Seminary. As Professor of Evangelism and Church Planting and 
Director of the Office of Faith, Work, and Economics, Moon combines social 
entrepreneurism with church planting. His book, Entrepreneurial Church Planting: 
Engaging Business and Mission for Marketplace, defines Entrepreneurial Church 
Planting (ECP) as: “Entrepreneurial approaches to form communities of Christ followers 
among unchurched people through businesses in the marketplace.”*? Along with several 
other authors and missiologists, Moon suggests that social enterprises are an effective 
way to solve the ongoing mission problem faced by post-Christian and Western cultures. 
Looking at recent survey data by David Kinnaman, forty-eight percent of millennials 
consider themselves secular, with no interest in attending church or being involved in 
organized Christian religion. This poses a direct problem to the usual missiology of 
church planters today: “if you build it, they will come.” Traditional church planting 


involves finding a stand-alone building to develop ministry programs in it that will attract 


33 Jay W. Moon, Entrepreneurial Church Planting: Engaging Business and Mission for 
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the unchurched to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ and become Christ-followers. This 
paradigm loses traction every day with the younger generations; thus, an innovative 
approach like ECP is needed. 

For Moon and other modern missiologists following in the footsteps of Leslie 
Newbigin’s Missio Dei theology, the marketplace is not something to be avoided but 
engaged. In fact, planting a church in a facility not connected to the local economy is 
counter-productive for the church planter. Moon suggests, “It just may be perhaps that we 
are limiting the multiplication of churches by limiting the locations where they are 
planted; i.e., churches are often planted in separate buildings that are disengaged from the 
daily patterns of life and work.”*4 In other words, why not plant a church in a location 
where people already are, instead of a location to which people will need to be attracted? 
An innovative approach for the church planter is to break out of restrictive containers by 
planting churches in the marketplace as a means to engage those who are outside the 
church.”*> By planting churches within businesses, the church planter acts a social 
entrepreneur where the business exists for a social good; in this case the social good is the 
very mission of the church, proclaiming the gospel of Jesus to the unchurched. As Moon 
points out, this approach would reflect the Methodist field preaching and circuit riders of 
John Wesley’s day. The tools of the marketplace are used to serve a greater purpose and 
mission. But to be clear, Moon is not suggesting that the church be run as a business but 


instead that businesses be started with a mission to sustain a church plant.*° In this way, 


34 Moon, Entrepreneurial Church Planting, 5. 
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the church plant is a social enterprise with a “double bottom line: missional purpose AND 
entrepreneurial vitality.”’>’ 

Moon suggests that church planters not start businesses solely to generate a profit 
that will sustain their church planting efforts; going one step further, he argues that ECPs 
within the marketplace recover the Divine Economy.** The household of God reaches 
beyond the walls of the church and social enterprises reflect the values of a theology of 
economics. Moon says the same: 

While I applaud the generous use of profits from excellent work, my hope is 

business people now find that they have a front seat at the church planting table. 

Even further, you will likely find the opportunity to live out your missional 

calling within the marketplace, not in spite of it.*? 

Put simply, church planting within the marketplace exemplifies the fullness of God’s 
economy. Church planters, hence, serving as social entrepreneurs are uniquely positioned 
to not only reach the next generation of unbelievers with the love of Jesus but also 
imprint the image of God’s household upon the marketplace for the sake of creating a 
web of flourishing people and the planet. In fact, because of their focus on transforming 
systemic issues with a particular mission, social ECPs are often one step ahead of the 
church. This builds on what Dallas Willard noted that the church planter in the 
marketplace has a special opportunity beyond the local church: “Local business people 


may be further ahead in the ways of the kingdom than those leading a local church. 


Business is an amazingly effective means of delivering God’s love to the world 
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by loving, serving, and providing for one another.”*° Moon provides one example of 
applying social entrepreneurship to church planting. However, what about all the existing 
churches, especially the aging and dwindling congregations of many iconic churches 
within cities and metropolitan areas? Pastor Donna Schaper shares her ongoing story of 
“removing the pews” to find creative ways church space can be shared with the local 
community while also generating revenue to sustain the facilities.*! Her story speaks to 
the ways that old church properties can be renovated for a greater purpose. In essence, 
she unknowingly applies social entrepreneurial principles to the care of old church 
facilities by using common business practices like renting out unused spaces or 
converting unused property for market use for the greater mission of revitalizing church 
property. As a practitioner, she plainly argues that church facilities in need of repair must 
be addressed because otherwise, neglected church facilities “are not only not beautiful: 
they scorn the divine. They act like the divine is also missing from the community—and 
that unconsciously received and given message is ugly. It undermines the house of 
God.””” Her reason for renovating and maintaining church buildings is just as poignant: 
“Why maintain church buildings? For the beauty that marries the message and befriends 
the stranger. That’s why... Beauty is expensive! But it is expensive as a gift to a gift 


giver.””43 
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In this sense, church facilities proclaim a message to the local community: God 
resides here, and God’s presence is holy and beautiful. Beautiful church buildings also 
have the power to proclaim the Divine Economy. To maintain such beauty for aging 
facilities means changes must be made, which means applying marketplace tools to 
support the cost of upkeep, the cost of beauty. Schaper argues that for some churches, the 
way forward entails removing the pews and offering the space as a memorial, a sacred 
space, for the local community to enjoy. This has happened throughout Europe and the 
United Kingdom as ancient church buildings have been converted to cafes, pubs, hotels, 
museums, or tourist destinations. For Schaper, the post-Christian culture in the United 
States and Canada means many of our churches are not far behind. Instead of fighting this 
trend, Schaper believes the message these old church buildings can be redeemed by 
removing the pews and providing room for social ventures to find their home within the 
four walls of the church, thus providing the means of upkeep. Thus, Schaper concludes 
that there is merit in “rethinking maintenance as a sacrament.”“+ 

Pastor Schaper’s story may work well for church facilities that can be identified 
as beautiful. However, many local church facilities that are decimated by time are not 
beautiful enough to renovate and restore. Might there be another social venture use for 
church facilities whose design does not convey a message of beauty and holiness? Many 
Methodist chapels were built less for beauty and more for function. In these cases, 
Presbyterian ministers Mark and Erica Elsdon have an answer. After taking their first call 


to serve at the Pres House in Madison, Wisconsin, next to the University of Wisconsin, 
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the Elsdons recognized that the dwindling campus ministry left the historic church 
property “in dire need of updating—the roof was leaking, and [Mark] quickly found 
[himself] fixing the toilet with chapter clips, just to keep it running.”*° Through much 
prayer and discernment, the Elsdons saw a vision of redeveloping the church property for 
a newly revised social venture: 

At the same that we began to relaunch student ministry, we started planning for 

the construction of a seven-story apartment building.... The board was willing to 

take a huge risk and dream big, so we borrowed $17 million for construction of 
the new facility and complete renovation of the historic chapel building.” 
Their construction efforts yielded 250 apartments occupied by the student residents. 

The facility serves as the social enterprise of Pres House and the economics have 
also completely transformed their finances. Elsdon explains, “The social enterprise at 
Pres House has had a transformative effect on our finances as well. Our budget has grown 
1,500 percent, from about $150,000 annually in 2004 to about $2.4 million today.”*” 
Further, ironically, “since we gained a solid financial footing, traditional fund-raising has 
taken off, with more than $5.5 million raised from individuals, churches and 


foundations.”*® The power of this statement speaks to the sway of the marketplace that 


can be used not just for social transformation but also financial transformation. Again, 
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Elsdon clarifies: “Success in mission leads to success financially, and the reverse is also 
true. We have reconnected money to mission and mission to money.”*? 

Furthermore, Elsdon does not stop there. As a true social entrepreneur, he 
continues to find innovate ways to push the economic envelope by helping the church 
leverage their assets and investments as well. Leveraging capital in investments has 
generated for them a “two-pocket” model, “where money is raised or earned from 
investment in one pocket and then spent on mission out of the other pocket.”>° This 
innovative approach to funding mission has led Pres House to produce a “triple-bottom- 
line return: mission impact, financial sustainability...and financial return for our 
denominational investor, which in turn furthered its mission impact.’”>! Elsdon, using the 
innovative power of social enterprises, has found a way to revive a waning ministry and 
provide the needed resources to sustain the work for years to come. 

Thankfully, the Elsdons were connected to a denominational network with the 
resources and risk tolerance to borrow the funds needed for the redevelopment project. 
Unfortunately, not all local churches have such a luxury. However, the collective capital 
that social entrepreneurs might access can offer alternatives to support their innovative 
efforts. Sandhya Rani Jha tells stories of social capital bringing transformation to local 
communities. One particularly important story is the Dudley Street Neighborhood 


Initiative that began in 1984. Back then, “the Dudley Street neighborhood of Boston 
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knew well the challenges of drugs, violence, arson and abandoned lots.”°? Due to the 
ongoing troubles of the neighborhood, the city wanted to redevelop the land by 
reclaiming the lots which were in default for tax arrears. The popular “urban renewal” 
methods of the time meant displacing the former neighbors for new ones, which also 
meant that property values would increase over time. These efforts were met with disdain 
by the neighbors, who struggled to hold on, and the renewal never took root. 

The city sought to solve the problem by inviting neighboring nonprofits to gather 
and provide a renewal plan for the neighborhood. With good intentions, the nonprofit 
leaders met to find a way forward, until they were stopped in their tracks when one of the 
women from Dudley Street took a stand and said, “Everyone’s always planning for us, no 
one’s ever planning with us. We need to stop this right now because we keep getting 
moved from place to place.”°* Her sharp words served as a wake-up call for the nonprofit 
leaders, whose: 

reaction was something along the lines of ‘Wow. We invited all these people to 

discuss the community and didn’t invite the community.’>4 As the community 

organizers listened, they learned a valuable lesson that day. The real influence of 
social capital lies in the society itself. When the community is empowered to 
participate in social transformation, the results are a game changer. The Dudley 

Street Neighborhood was formed, creating a national case study for urban renewal 


based on two key principles: “community-based participatory research” and 
“participatory budgeting and policy development.» 
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These two principles led the local government to follow the desires of the local people in 
their use of the land and funding. The result was “land acquisition from the city 
government and its placement in a community land trust that guarantees the land cannot 
be used for purposes of profiteering.”°° In this case study, the interests of the local 
community subdued the usual profiteering of the marketplace simply by the authority of 
social capital. This final example reminds us that the marketplace does not have ultimate 
power; social entrepreneurs can rely on the resources of community to bring forth social 


transformation. 


Application 

This chapter highlights the role of social entrepreneurship in guiding the local 
church through the process of church property redevelopment. The concern of 
overreaching markets must be taken seriously. Society’s moral fabric risks being torn to 
shreds if the public fails to acknowledge and embrace the moral limits of the markets. 
Further, the church is no safer from neoliberal economic policies than any other 
nonmarket entity. Just as our society has become a marketplace instead of having a 
marketplace, the local church lacks a disruptive and innovative response. However, 
where the private and public sectors have failed to address societal issues caused by the 
marketplace, a new hero has risen. The social entrepreneur wields the tools of the 
marketplace to serve a greater purpose: community transformation. Combining 


entrepreneurial talents with a mission provides an alternative way of living which 
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benefits both people and planet, allowing all to flourish within the middle ring of the 


doughnut. The examples offered showcase ways in which the church is already engaged 
in social ventures to generate more revenue, while increasing social impact with mind- 
blowing results like local land trusts. 

But the examples do not stop there. Within the Methodist tradition, social 
entrepreneurship can also be found in the business and ministry activity of its founder, 
John Wesley. Well known for his care of the poor, Wesley engaged in countless 
marketplace activities to improve the condition of the needy while also sustaining the 
practices using capitalist means. “In other words,” writes Jay Moon, Nick Bettis and Ban 
Cho, “Wesley was a grassroots business person who saw the value of business and 
entrepreneurship instead of simply an armchair theologian/economist. On one hand then, 
Wesley affirmed the free market system to provide for the poor; on the other hand, he 
recognized the cautions of this system to fully provide for the poor.’°? Wesley wrote 
extensively in his sermons on economics. His well-known statement on money and 
wealth, “gain all you can, save all you, and give all you can” is commonly repeated in 
Methodist sermons today. What is less known is his activities and attitude towards socio- 
economic practices. But as Moon, Bettis and Cho point out, Wesley was a social 
entrepreneur, or in their words a “compassionate entrepreneur.””°* Wesley utilized 


marketplace practices to sustain jobs for the poor.>? 
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Today, the opportunities before churches with land to redevelop are endless, and 
with the interdisciplinary approach of social enterprises, churches now know how to 
embrace marketplace practices without losing their souls. In many ways, the apostolic 
gift of church planters is no different than the gifts of social entrepreneurs. Both can 
make something out of very little, both can redeem that which is dead, both can solve 
societal problems, and both can bring healing through God’s economy to the local 


economy. 


Conclusion 

When looking at what can be done when redeveloping church property, pastors 
can turn to social entrepreneurship for examples to emulate. For example, church 
property can be redeveloped for affordable housing, reclaimed for ECPs local business, 
set aside as sacred space for the community, house students in apartments, placed in a 
land trust to ensure limits on profiteering, or benevolently rented to a variety of social 
ventures. The examples are as endless as the creativity bestowed upon us by our Creator. 
Whichever vision is given, the local church has much to learn from the social 
entrepreneur in developing the venture with a triple-bottom-line: Sunday worship, 


financial sustainability, and kingdom impact. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Redeveloping church property utilizes the asset of land to support the stewardship 
of three ecclesial structures: spiritual, social, and financial. When a church manages these 
three areas in a balanced, unifying fashion, then the blessing of God’s economy is 
bestowed upon the church and surrounding community. The blessing of the Divine 
Economy brings forth, in Christ, “a plan for the fullness of time, to gather up all things in 
him, things in heaven and things on earth” (Eph. 1:10). One way a church may 
experience such a blessing is through the redevelopment of church property for mixed- 
use activities. When a church approaches redevelopment from the lens of social 
enterprise practices, then the church is blessed to steward and sustain the resources of 
people, land, and money. 

To investigate this thesis, case studies were conducted on two United Methodist 
Churches. The first case study focused on SouthPark United Methodist Church (UMC) in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and the second case study targeted Garden Grove UMC in 
Garden Grove, California; both successfully completed a church property redevelopment. 
These two sites were chosen because each includes property redevelopment with mixed- 
use facilities. To provide context, SouthPark UMC was founded in 1966 and purchased 


seven acres on the suburban outskirts of Charlotte, North Carolina. Due to declining 
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membership and deferred maintenance, SouthPark underwent a twelve-year 


redevelopment project, including selling six acres to a local developer for luxury 
apartments and retail space 
below while retaining one acre 
to rebuild a new church 
facility. Garden Grove UMC, 
on the other hand, leased two 
of their four acres to an 


affordable housing developer 


to build affordable housing on 


— 


Figure 1. Apex Apartments next to SouthPark UMC. Photograph by author. 


their unused land while not 
changing the original church building on the property. 

The research project, designed around qualitative case studies, tested the 
hypothesis that when a church property is redeveloped to steward well all three areas, 
then God’s economy flourishes and blesses the local church and surrounding community. 
The research measured how the redevelopment of property has helped each church 
improve spiritual maturity, impart social impact, and gain economic sustainability. The 
data received through the case studies indicates that the summation of these three areas 
brings forth the blessing of the Divine Kingdom because the land, people, and finances 


are administered well together. 
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Foundations Applied 


This final chapter offers a summary of how each foundation chapter provides a 
layer of analysis to the findings from the research conducted at the two redeveloped 
church sites. Each of the foundation chapters illuminates a key component of the research 
project conducted. For example, the biblical research on Ezra chapter five offers a model 
for church property redevelopment according to the rebuilding of the Second Temple 
after the exile of the Israelites. The historic research on Methodist chapels reveals the 
innovation behind their development in the mid-1800s, which forecasts the continual 
need for innovation in Methodist chapels today. A theological foundation for the 
stewardship of land, grace, and talents undergirds what it means to experience the healing 
and blessing of God’s economy. Finally, the interdisciplinary research chapter on social 
entrepreneurship opens the door for churches to learn how to manage well the triple- 
bottom-line of spiritual, social, and financial systems and structures from the innovative 
discipline of social enterprise development. When analyzing the research according to 
these topics, this final chapter concludes that redeveloped church property improves the 
church’s stewardship of spiritual, social, and financial systems and structures within 
God’s economy. 

Biblical wisdom reminds us how dynamic our systems and structures truly are. 
The nearly fifty-year disruption of the Babylonian exile dramatically changed Judaism’s 
leadership, worship orientation, and communal structures. The rich history of Ezra- 
Nehemiah documents these critical changes and provides a model for consideration 
today. Specifically, we learn from the postexilic experience, a biblical model for restoring 


church property in the twenty-first century. We begin by recognizing that the citizen- 
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temple community is not unlike the democratic structures that construct American life. 
Our “fathers of households” are citizens who own or rent property surrounding a town or 
city that upholds the economic systems of free trade. They may also be like the 
businesses that support the local economy. Christians, surrounded by neighbors and 
businesses, centralize their lives around the worship of God in the local neighborhood 
church. One could say that the same three political powers at play in Judaism’s 
Restoration Period—community households, towns, and the temple—are still in play 
today. 

The case studies highlight the interplay of today’s main political powers within 
the structure of a local church: church members, local community, and denomination. For 
example, the leadership teams of both SouthPark UMC and Garden Grove UMC 
emphasize the key role that the church members, denominational leaders, local 
governments, and surrounding neighborhoods played in approving the redevelopment 
projects. Without the local community, city government, and church aligning on a 
common vision, these projects would not have moved forward. 

Examining the Wesleyan vision, mission, and ownership of church property in the 
mid-1800s revealed that the values of simplicity, innovation, and service to the poor 
shaped the development of Methodist chapels. As Methodist circuit riders moved west 
establishing congregations along the way, the first chapels to hold the new congregants 
were designed for simplicity in worship. As towns and cities developed over time, the 
chapels began to change. The Bristol Conference of 1846 focused on managing this 


change. During their annual meeting, a “Model Plan Committee” was formed to raise 
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theological concerns regarding the Methodist chapel and decide on guidelines to be 
adopted in all new construction. 

Frederick Jobson, a church architect, attended this chapel-building committee and 
recorded the guidelines in his well-known book, Chapel and School Architecture, As 
Appropriate to the Buildings of the Nonconformists, Particularly to Those of the 
Wesleyan Methodists: With Practical Directions for the Erection of Chapels and School- 
Houses, written in 1850. In his book, Jobson articulates the unique impact that Methodist 
church properties have had on all American denominations that followed: a twenty-first- 
century church building would be remiss without a sanctuary for gathered worship, 
classrooms for Sunday school, and a fellowship hall to feed the hungry. The nineteenth- 
century innovation of Methodist property became the standard in nearly all churches 
across North America. 

Understanding the historic development of mid-nineteenth-century Methodist 
chapels reveals the need for continued innovation on Methodist and non-Methodist 
church properties. Simplicity in worship, innovation, and care for the poor shaped the 
design of Methodist church property; this design continues to impact chapels of all 
denominations. These historic values are a key component to the redesign of both 
SouthPark UMC and Garden Grove UMC. Each property maintains worship space, 
educational space, and a place to serve the poor and needy. For example, SouthPark built 
showers into their new church facility to serve the homeless. They also created an 
adjacent space on the same floor as the chapel for a community performance hall to share 


with the city of Charlotte. Garden Grove built a separate facility behind the chapel 
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designated for Head Start, a federally funded preschool that focuses on helping young 


children transition to elementary school. 

A survey of theology and economics highlights the importance of stewardship, 
which refers to the administration of economics, such as “the plan of household 
management.” From the theological foundation research, one learns that God’s economy 
features the call to steward land, grace, and talents. In stewarding land, Davis and Berry 
remind us how to read covenantal economics through the lens of agrarians, the original 
context of the people of Israel. Agrarians help us see that God’s economy cares for local 
places and the people who inhabit them. For example, rural economies have an intimate 
knowledge of the land and let the land teach them how to best steward it. Thus, when it 
comes to redeveloping church property, one must pay close attention to the local 
community, which often functions like a rural economy, even if it depends upon its 
metropolitan host. Therefore, the first step in redeveloping property begins with listening 
carefully to the local community. Such listening shapes the questions asked of both 
church leaders and community members. Both case studies shared stories of working 
with their local community to develop new facilities that aligned with the needs of that 
community. 

The theological survey of stewardship also reveals that the stewardship of grace is 
a unique practice of the church. When the “manifold of God’s grace” rests upon 
humanity, the diversity of different theories, systems, and structures can be held together 
in the fullness of God’s economy. The local church must practice the means of grace to 
shape the people of God in the theological virtues that represent the heart of God’s 


economy. This does not require adoption of one universal, catholic economic system; 
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instead, the church offers an alternative to the world’s economy. Each church interested 
in redeveloping its property now has access, through the stewardship of grace, to an 
alternative social ethic. Letting worship, prayer, scripture reading, care of the poor and 
widow, tithing, and so on shape the project reflects the Divine Economy. The spiritual 
practices of worship, prayer, and small groups were a consistent theme in the responses 
of the two churches surveyed. Such spiritual practices increased the faith of church 
members as they awaited the project’s fruition. 

Finally, a theology of stewardship highlights the need for all of God’s people to 
invest their talents and finances well. Churches participate in God’s economy when they 
encourage and empower the unique, God-given talents of the body of Christ. This does 
not end with the individuals but also includes the “corporation” of the church. 

Within God’s economy, the church “plans” how best to invest the assets they manage by 
seeking to make a return on their capital. This happens in various ways and is best when 
led by a team of economically gifted leaders, but at the minimum, the church does not 
just sit on its assets. 

The church has a mandate from Jesus’s parable of the talents, depending on which 
interpretation of the parable the church embraces, to either hold their land and money as a 
prophetic challenge against exploitive economics, or double their assets to increase the 
wealth of the whole household. Only the Spirit’s discernment to renew friendship 
between the poor and rich, will the lead the church in which interpretation to follow. Yet 
in a time when tithes and offerings are no longer enough to fund the mission of the 
church, the doubling of assets for the sake of all in the church is warranted. Challenging 


the church to capitalize on their talents through investment in property development is a 
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difficult hill to climb but worth every step to grow, fund, and sustain the church’s mission 
for the next generation. In particular, a large portion of the funds received from the sale 
of land at SouthPark UMC was set aside in an interest-bearing account to generate funds 
to cover the costs of future maintenance on the facility and fund ongoing ministry 
activities. Further, both case studies illustrate that the projects on the land will continue to 
produce income through rentals indefinitely: a major portion of the bottom floor at 
SouthPark is designated for renting to local businesses and the apartments at Garden 
Grove will also generate rental income. 

Interdisciplinary research reveals the role of social entrepreneurship in guiding the 
local church through the process of church property redevelopment. The concern of 
overreaching markets must be taken seriously. Our moral fabric is at risk of being torn to 
shreds if the public does not acknowledge and embrace the moral limits of the markets. 
Further, the church is not safer than any other nonmarket entity from neoliberal economic 
policies. Our society has become a marketplace instead of having a marketplace, but the 
local church lacks a disruptive and innovative response. However, where the private and 
public sectors have failed to address societal issues caused by the marketplace, a new 
hero has arisen. The social entrepreneur wields the tools of the marketplace to serve a 
greater purpose: community transformation. Combining entrepreneurial talents with a 
mission provides an alternative way of living which benefits both people and the planet 
allowing all to flourish. The examples entrepreneurial church planting, renting church 
facilities and rebuilding property for affordable housing showcase ways in which the 
church is already engaged in social ventures to generate more revenue, while increasing 


social impact with innovative results like local land trusts. 
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However, the opportunities before churches with land to redevelop are endless 
and with the interdisciplinary approach of social enterprise development, churches now 
know how to embrace marketplace practices without losing their souls. The apostolic gift 
of church planters shares many similarities with the gifts of social entrepreneurs. Both 
can make something out of very little, both can redeem that which is dead, both can solve 
societal problems, and both can bring healing through God’s economy to the local 
economy. When looking at what can be done when redeveloping church property, pastors 
can turn to social entrepreneurship for examples to emulate. Local leaders at both 
research sites confirmed the need for social impact as a driving force for the type of 
property redeveloped. The developer for SouthPark maintained ten percent of the rental 
units for affordable housing and the developer for Garden Grove is an affordable housing 
developer, thus offering only affordable units to families and the elderly. 

In summary, the research provided by the foundation chapters has helped define 
the project proposal. Attending to church property redevelopment provides financial 
sustainability for the spiritual mission and communal impact of the church. By 
repurposing and redeveloping church property, the summation of the church activity 
improves, and it results in a net positive for both Sunday worship and the social impact 


on the surrounding community. 


Methodology 
Due to the nature of the project, the research follows a pragmatic worldview. The 
primary focus of this research project is to know if the redevelopment of church property 


works in real-time and in real places. Pragmatically, the research for this project 
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measures the increase of faith, revenue, and social impact for churches that have 
redeveloped their property. The dependence on spiritual practices and team involvement 
measure growth in spiritual maturity. An increase in the budget and greater influence in a 
local community is also measurable. Since it is measurable, it is also tangible, not only 
theoretical. Though the results are manifold, and the summary of learning includes 
myriad results that pertain to the property redeveloped, the hypothesis tested has only one 
variable. The hypothesis is that church revenue, social impact, and worship are 
revitalized with mixed-use redeveloped property. The research conducted tests if it either 
works or does not work. 

The purpose of adhering to the pragmatic worldview is to utilize research methods 
that test the hypothesis in real-time with actual churches that have completed church 
redevelopment projects. A pragmatist does not limit the type of research, whether that be 
quantitative surveys or qualitative interviews, to determine the validity of the hypothesis. 
It is important in this project that the research conducted through the case studies 
confirms the hypothesis with concrete data. A church or denomination should not 
consider redeveloping church property without confirmation that revenue increases, 
social impact grows, and faith swells because of the grand scope of the project. 

Though a pragmatist worldview is the underpinning philosophical approach, the 
research method proposed in this research project is qualitative in focus and not a mixed- 
method approach. Most pragmatists explore mixed-method research designs to fully test 
the hypothesis. In this case, the required scope of the project limited the research method. 
To complete the project in six weeks, a qualitative method designed around two case 


studies met the requirements of the research. A mixed-method approach includes 
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qualitative interviews and quantitative surveys, which would be difficult to achieve due 
to the limited number of samples and the time required to administer and collect the 
samples within six weeks. An extension of the project research is warranted to collect 
both quantitative and qualitative data. Furthermore, the number of churches available to 
complete the interviews also limited the scope of the project. Not many churches have 
undergone mixed-use property redevelopment. A significant number of churches have 
redeveloped church property, especially for affordable housing, but not many have 
included mixed-use rentals in the project design.' For example, Catherine Fisher recently 
conducted research on churches that have completed redevelopment projects for 
affordable housing. In her research of thirty-three churches across the United States, only 
eight churches reported mixed use developments where property was also rented to other 
non-profits or businesses and of the eight, two churches were recommended as 
completing similar projects to the case study churches.” Due to the limited number of 
churches with mixed-use facilities renting to local businesses, the qualitative approach 


yields a sample size with enough information to confirm or deny the hypothesis. 


' Professional associate, Dr. Jill Shook, has written extensively on converted church property for 
affordable housing. Her work in this area continues as her non-profit, Making Housing and Community 
Happen, continues to instruct churches in the process of property redevelopment for affordable housing. 
They currently serve nearly a dozen churches in the process; however, most are focused on affordable 
housing while this research project focuses on properties that include mixed-use, such as retail space or 
preschools. Dr. Cathy Fisher has recently completed her dissertation research on affordable housing 
conversation projects on the church site. Dr. Fisher provided a lengthy list of churches that she connected 
with; however, the list did not provide many with mixed-use redevelopments. 


? Catherine Fisher, “Faith Based Affordable Housing Development and Religious Land: 
Examining Successful Practices,” Canopy Forum, May 17, 
2023. https://canopyforum.org/2023/05/17/faith-based-affordable-housing-development-and-religious-land- 
examining-successful-practices/. 
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The qualitative approach includes open-ended questions that are the basis for 
lengthy interviews for the two case study congregations. Church One is SouthPark UMC 
in Charlotte, North Carolina; this church underwent a major property redevelopment. 
Church Two is Garden Grove UMC in Garden Grove, California; this church developed 
affordable housing on-site, including a preschool. The church in Garden Grove did not 
have many contacts available because the project finished in 2017, and most of the 
leadership is no longer involved in the church or available for interviews. However, the 
church in Charlotte provided a list of key individuals to interview, including the senior 
pastor, treasurer, board member, denominational leader, and developer. Although it 
would have been helpful to interview local community leaders, none of these were 
available to interview within the time frame of the project. The limitation of interviewing 
only the leaders and members of the church and not the local community gives much 
room for further research on this topic. Additional research from the perspective of the 
local community will no doubt provide additional data to test the hypothesis. However, 
since this project was born from the internal perspective of church leadership; ultimately, 
it is the voice of the church leadership this project is most concerned with. In other 
words, if the church leadership of the case study churches would not recommend mix- 
used development, then there is no need to seek outside perspectives. If the church 
leadership of the case study churches does recommend mixed-use development, then it is 
recommended that further research into the community partners, which is beyond the 
scope of this project, be considered to enrich the data received thus far. 

To unpack the grand scale of the church facility redevelopment project, an in- 


depth list of questions was developed and asked during sixty-minute interviews, which 
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were conducted in person when possible and over Zoom when necessary. The interview 
questions can be found in the appendix. The original intention of the research included 
short surveys to follow the in-depth sixty-minute interviews, but these surveys were 
deemed unnecessary and redundant as the interviews provided adequate answers to the 
questions outlined in the short surveys. Overall, six people were interviewed. The 
answers yielded sufficient notes to cross-reference and identify common answers and 


themes among the interviewees. 


Implementation 

The first church visited was SouthPark UMC in Charlotte, North Carolina. Before 
the site visit occurred, a Zoom interview was conducted with the current senior pastor on 
Thursday, March 23, 2023. This interview provided the overall context for the property 
redevelopment, why it was conducted, when it was conducted, how long the development 
took, and the impact that it had on the congregation. The senior pastor led the project 
from start to finish and was, thus able to provide a thorough overview. A site visit of the 
church occurred on Sunday, March 25, 2023. The site visit included attending the Sunday 
worship services and interviewing the church board member who helped lead the church 
board through the process. Another interview was conducted on Monday, March 27, 
2023, with the developer who purchased the property from the church and built the 
surrounding mixed-use apartment complex and boutique hotel. On Monday, March 28, 
the superintendent of the Western North Carolina Conference as interviewed. The final 
interview for SouthPark UMC occurred on Tuesday, March 28, 2023, with the 


administrative assistant who also serves as the bookkeeper. Overall, the site visit lasted 
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for three hours, while four hours of interviews took place to collect the necessary data for 
the SouthPark UMC redevelopment project, which lasted for twelve years (2010-2022). 
As noted above, most leaders for the redevelopment project in Garden Grove 
UMC were unavailable for an interview. Most of them had moved to other churches in 
the six years since the two-year redevelopment project was completed. One former 
church board member was available to meet and discuss the project. His role as the chair 
of the board and his forty-year membership in the church made him an excellent 
interview subject. Further, he had collected all the material from the project and saved it 
for future meetings and interviews, such as this one. The site visit of Garden Grove UMC 
took place on Wednesday, April 19, 2023, and consisted of a tour of the site and an hour- 
long interview with the former board member and now lay leader who had served in all 
lay roles within his time of being at the one hundred-fifty-year-old church. The site visit 
included visiting two acres of the land that was redeveloped for forty-six units of 
affordable housing for families and seniors and a building constructed for the Head Start 
preschool. The church sanctuary and surrounding classrooms and facilities were left 
unchanged during the redevelopment. The affordable housing developer did construct the 
affordable housing units and preschool to blend in with the existing church facilities so 


that the total area maintained a common aesthetic. 


Summary of Learning 
The most important question asked of the interviewees was, ““Why did you choose 
to redevelop church property?” The senior pastor of SouthPark UMC answered this 


question by sharing the historic decline the church was facing prior to his arrival and 
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appointment. According to the senior pastor, the church experienced rapid growth, 
peaking with four to five hundred church members for the first sixteen years after the 
church was founded in 1966 in the suburbs of Charlotte, North Carolina. For the next 
twelve years, the church membership plateaued until the mid-nineties. The senior pastor 
believes they reached capacity in that season of the church life, which was then followed 
by a steady decline in church membership by forty-seven percent over eighteen years. 
During the time of the decline, the urban expansion of Charlotte reached their suburban 
area, then known as the “Sharon Community.”? The Sharon Community underwent major 
transitions as the upscale businesses, malls, and gated communities of Charlotte overtook 
the suburban neighborhoods, thus transforming the area into South Park, an affluent 
metropolitan area. 

During the time of urbanization, the church held on to the original seven acres of 
greenspace (a former cow pasture) and their aging facility. In the late 2010s, the facility 
was over fifty years old and burdened by $2 million dollars of deferred maintenance. 
Described as a typical denominational church story, the church had not changed, yet the 
neighborhood around it had changed dramatically. The church was the last remnant of the 
Sharon Community, surrounded by the affluent South Park. The steady decline of the 
church, the deferred maintenance, and the changes in the surrounding community were 
all reasons why the church decided to undergo the lengthy process of redevelopment. 
Underlying all these external changes, an internal question motivated the senior pastor 


and leadership team, “How can we reach our community? Are we using our resources in 


3 Larry Wagner, Interview by author, Charlotte, NC, March 26, 2023. 
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the best way possible?” Praying about these questions, while inspired by a challenge for 
bold growth by the area bishop, the senior pastor and leadership team received a vision to 
redevelop the property to reach the community and steward their resources as faithfully 
as possible. This is why they sold six acres and redeveloped the remaining acre and 
church facilities. 

The long-standing church member of Garden Grove UMC shared the backstory 
on why his church moved forward with the redevelopment project of affordable housing 
and a mixed-use facility for the Head Start Preschool. From his recollection, the church 
was deemed a “heritage site,” which the church leadership translated as a designation for 
closure by the denominational administration.* The one hundred fifty year old church, 
like SouthPark UMC, faced declining membership over a sustained period, causing the 
denominational leadership to ponder closing the church. The lay leadership of the church 
understood the dire situation and felt pressure from potential closure, so they formed a 
committee to figure out how to sustain the church for the long term. This committee was 
formed to think outside the box and disrupt the current pattern of declining membership 
due to a drastic change in the surrounding community, which had seen a rise in the 
Vietnamese and Samoan populations. The committee realized that the four acres of land 
acquired over the years were not fully utilized and was an asset to help shape a new, 
sustainable future. Further, the lay leader indicated that the current neighborhood had 
changed drastically, and they also wanted to find a new way to reengage the local 


community. They decided in their ad hoc committee that the mission of the church 


4 Larry Wagner, Interview by author, Charlotte, NC, March 26, 2023. 
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includes outreach, and they needed to do something to fulfill the outreach. In essence, to 
avoid closure while also keeping the local community in mind, they found the reason 
why Garden Grove UMC needed to redevelop their church property. 

Once the “why” to redevelop the church property was determined, the church 
leadership then needed to seek approval from the appropriate structural bodies of 
leadership. For SouthPark, this meant first putting the decision to redevelop to a full 
congregational vote and allowing each member to cast a vote. The majority of members 
voted in favor of redevelopment and only a handful voted against the measure. With the 
support of the congregation, a building planning team was formed alongside the long- 
standing leadership team, known as the “Covenant Council.”> Once the developer was 
selected and involved, a smaller team was formed out of the building planning team and 
leadership team called the “vision implementation team.” This team was given the 
authority to streamline the decision-making process to work with the developer and civic 
partners without needing to process decisions at all committee levels. 

With the internal structure reset to manage the project, the redevelopment 
proposal was properly prepared and submitted to the denomination for final approval. In 
the United Methodist Church (UMC), the Trust Clause clearly states that matters 
concerning the sale or lease of land must be conducted under denominational supervision. 
Established by John Wesley himself, the Trust Clause legally places the title of land 
purchased by United Methodist congregations in the hands of the denomination. In 


practical terms, this meant that the local United Methodist district had to sign off on the 


> Kyle Thompson, Interview by author, Online Zoom Meeting, March 23, 2023. 
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sale of the six acres as well as any land use agreements for the remaining one acre. Once 
the district was on board, the leadership team also needed the local civic agencies to 
approve the redevelopment plans. When asked if this was a difficult process for the 
building and planning committee, the senior pastor responded by saying that it was easy 
to receive city approval once the planning department and other key civic decision- 
makers understood the plan. In fact, once they 
realized that the city would go from receiving 
zero tax dollars to millions of tax dollars for 
the redeveloped land, they were eager to 
proceed. The mayor and city council members 
were engaged early in the process to make sure 
the redevelopment aligned with city interests 
and plans. One of the key elements for the 
planning committees was to reimagine 


a ; Figure 2. Front of Sanctuary at SouthPark UMC. 
elements of the original sanctuary into the new __ Photograph by author. 


drawings and plans, especially the “ski-slope” roof of the main chapel. Maintaining 


design elements of the original facility helped ease the decision-makers into moving 
forward with the tear-down and rebuild. 

Garden Grove UMC followed a similar decision-making process. Since the 
committee that set the proposal for redevelopment was primarily lay-led, the 
congregation quickly supported the concept. The prevention of a church closure lay in the 
hands of the congregants. Further, the mayor of the neighboring city of Anaheim was the 


son of a committee member who could recommend affordable housing developers. 
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Having such close ties to the mayor of Anaheim emboldened the lay leadership and sped 
up the process of identifying the right developer. Knowing which developer to work with 
saved the church a lot of time in planning and development. In fact, the whole process 
from start to finish only took two years. 

In many ways, the Garden Grove UMC leadership team found themselves not 
only ahead of the curve with finding a developer but also with the Garden Grove city 
government. Not long before their decision to redevelop, the city of Garden Grove had 
displaced a group of residents to expand and upgrade Harbor Boulevard in hopes of 
attracting tourists visiting Disneyland in nearby Anaheim. The city was looking for a 
place to house the people who had been displaced, and when the leadership team 
approached the city council, they quickly agreed to the project and did everything in their 
civic power to make it happen quickly. As the lay leader said, “The city was delighted to 
do something.”® The combination of a recommended affordable housing developer and 
the city council’s support confirmed for the leadership committee that property 
redevelopment was the right move to make. They took their plans to the denominational 
district and received the final approval to lease two acres of the church’s unused land for 
affordable housing and a mixed-use facility for a local preschool. With the final approval 
from the denomination, the church was ready to fulfill their hopes of sustainable income 
to prevent the church from closing while also building a new bridge with the local 


community. 


6° Wayne Sheriff, Interview by author, Garden Grove, CA, April 19, 2023. 
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Even with congregational support, revamped leadership structures, open doors 
from the civic government, and approval from the denomination, both churches related 
that they needed the help of a “professional” to represent the church in dealings with the 
city, developer, architect, and attorneys. In other words, the advice shared by all the 
interviewees was simple: hire a professional to represent the interests of the church in all 
business and legal dealings. For SouthPark, a professional owner’s representative was 
hired at a premium cost, and for Garden Grove, a full-service law firm was hired to 
represent the interests of the church. Both churches relied heavily on the expertise of the 
professionals hired to navigate the complex world of title reports, deed transfers, sale and 
lease agreements, shared space, common area maintenance, and payouts, to name a few 
key components of the deal. 

After the churches identified professional help, they turned their attention to 
finding the right developer. When asked about the importance of the developer, everyone 
explained that the project would not have moved forward without a developer who 
aligned with their vision and values. For SouthPark, the developer was discovered 
through the traditional process of a request for proposals. Ultimately, the SouthPark 
leadership team picked a developer who not only knew the area well but was also a 
person of faith and understood the vision they hoped to accomplish. The developer 
wanted what was best for the church and the community and knew how to hold those two 
groups together. Specifically, the church wanted to be back in the center of their suburban 
neighborhood, and the developer they found was willing to make that possible. 

To that end, the developer drew plans to surround the church by mixed-use 


apartments and a boutique hotel. This provided a unique opportunity for the church to 
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serve as a community center for the neighborhood. One floor of the church was designed 
to serve as a performing arts studio, though the build-out is not yet finished. As a bonus, 
the church also serves as the perfect wedding chapel because of its proximity to the 
boutique hotel that can host out-of-area guests who may prepare for the wedding at the 
local retail shops under the apartments. The developer, who also serves as the manager of 
the facility, intentionally finds retailers, like a hair and nail salon, to rent the available 
retail units. This type of local cohesion was only possible because the developer wanted 
to bring the vision of the church to life. 

A similar story occurred in 
Garden Grove because of the close 
connection that the church 
members had with the affordable 
housing developer who was 


selected to build the new 


i 


SouthPark UMC. Photograph by author. 


preschool and forty-six affordable 
units for families and the elderly. As noted above, the developer came by the 
recommendation of a trusted civic leader, the mayor of Anaheim. However, the Garden 
Grove story differs from SouthPark, because ultimately the church decided not to sell any 
land, but instead, to lease two acres of the property that was undeveloped, simply a green 
space, without impacting the current structures. The new units and preschool were built 
behind the current church facilities, making less of an impact on the church. It was more 
like providing the land for new neighbors to share than it was like being back in the 


center of the neighborhood. The values to serve the neighborhood aligned precisely with 
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the recommended affordable housing developer and the project was completed without a 
hitch. 

SouthPark did not have the luxury of a quick and easy approval process like 
Garden Grove UMC. Instead, title issues arose that nearly derailed the whole project, but 
the developer stepped in and found a way to move the project forward. One small strip of 
land, gifted by a former church member years before, created an issue with the 
permission needed for what the church could build and where. The developer, determined 
to help the church fulfill their vision, found a way to purchase the small easement and 
rent it back to the church so the project could be completed. Further, because of the need 
for parking for the church, the developer was also willing to share the newly constructed 
parking garage that services the apartments and retail space with the church, allowing 
church members to use the parking garage on Sundays. The only downside to this helpful 
arrangement and partnership with the developer is the common area maintenance costs 
that the church shares, which have been much higher than anticipated. Yet, in return the 
developer offered a generous portion (up to twenty percent) of the shared parking garage 
for the church to use as needed. Learning from the interviews, one cannot underestimate 
the importance of partnering with a developer that aligns with the church’s vision and 
values. 

Once the developer was selected, the drawing and plans finalized, and the 
property sold or leased, SouthPark UMC needed to move out of their property since the 
project required a complete tear-down and rebuild of the church facility. During the 
construction, the church met at a local theater. The time in the theater led to growth in 


Sunday attendance because of the novelty of the situation and the opportunity to connect 
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with new neighbors while telling an adventurous story that appealed to all generations. 
For almost four years, the church met in the theater for Sunday worship and in the homes 
of church members for small groups. This situation prepared the church well for the 
unforeseen pandemic that impacted the nation in 2020. The dependence on small groups 
helped the congregation weather the storm of restricted in-person gatherings through less- 
centralized community activities. When asked about the spiritual disciplines and practices 
that sustained the church through the construction phase while meeting off campus, the 
senior pastor and others described the importance of Scripture narratives guiding them 
along the journey. The church leadership resonated with the story of Moses and the 
Exodus, but the congregation connected deeply with the Book of Acts and the birth of the 
early church, while the story of the woman at the well helped cast a vision for why 
redevelopment was needed. The Exodus story sustained the inside group carrying most of 
the weight of the project, but the leadership team carefully kept the wilderness experience 
to those committed few while the visitors and new attendees received the message of 
pioneering a new beginning, like the stories of Acts, to reach the local neighbors who are 
thirsty for living water. These stories wisely allowed both inside and outside groups 
within the church to be sustained by the scriptural narratives. 

For Garden Grove UMC, the journey of redevelopment did not impact the church 
membership in the same way. Because the redevelopment was contained to the back two 
acres of the lot, church activity continued with business as usual. In fact, the scriptural 
stories needed to guide a journey like SouthPark from their campus to a temporary home 
were unnecessary and the pastors of Garden Grove did not preach about the project very 


much. Instead, the leadership committee relied on the spiritual practice of prayer to guide 
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their decisions in the committee meetings. Other than prayer, worship and small groups 
were at the top of the list regarding the spiritual practices that sustained both churches 
through the redevelopment. The interviewees for both churches indicated growth in 
spiritual maturity because of the project and the spiritual practices that sustained them. 
Spiritual maturity increased depending on the severity of the impact caused by the 
redevelopment and the level of dependence upon God to bring about the desired and 
hoped-for results. The measurement for increase in spiritual maturity for both churches 
included growth in the spiritual disciplines of prayer, community groups and Sunday 
worship. Both churches saw their prayer groups, community groups and Sunday worship 
swell during the journey of redevelopment. The adventure of the project increased 
spiritual activity with expanded and deepened engagement in key spiritual practices up 
until the pandemic of 2020. 

Though the faith of the congregations grew because of the project, the attendance 
in Sunday worship did not correlate as one might assume. For SouthPark, as the senior 
pastor and church leadership began casting vision for the redevelopment project, their 
Sunday attendance swelled to over three hundred. However, due to the scope of the 
project, the leadership team needed to make staff changes, which impacted the size of the 
congregation. After the approval vote took place, the senior pastor realized not all staff 
were a good fit for the upcoming relocation. With staff changes in effect and the 
necessary steps were taken to temporarily relocate, the Sunday attendance dropped 
slightly to around 250 in 2017. Unfortunately, attendance continued to drop a few years 
later with the pandemic of 2020, which severely limited their in-person gatherings and 


delayed the return to the campus in the newly-built facility. The compounded relocation, 
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staff changes, and COVID-19 restrictions decreased Sunday attendance to about 150 


people: nearly a fifty percent decrease from the beginning of the project. Slowly, after 
entering the facility and the lifting of pandemic restrictions, the attendance for SouthPark 
has slowly climbed to over 170 in weekly in-person attendance, with an additional 250 
tuning in online for the live-streamed service. The unveiling of the new facility was not 
enough to overcome the stigma and habitual changes caused the by the pandemic. With 
unfortunate timing, the beautiful new facility built to meet the needs of the younger 
generation and the aging generation did not attract enough people to help the church 
reach pre-COVID attendance. 

The lay leader of Garden Grove UMC indicated that their project redevelopment 
also did not increase Sunday church attendance. The project did stabilize the financials 
but not the in-person traditional service. Instead, the church attendance grew because the 
church appointed a pastor familiar with the culture and language of Vietnam who offered 
a service in Vietnamese. The additional Vietnamese service provided the most significant 
church growth for Garden Grove UMC. Surprisingly, the current senior pastor, born in a 
Vietnamese family, grew up in Switzerland, where he learned several languages, 
including English. The Pastor’s ability to speak multiple languages and understand 
different cultures positioned him to add the new service that still connects with the local 
Vietnamese population. 

Outside of this addition, the church Sunday attendance was not directly impacted 
by the additional housing units or preschool built on the leased church property. The 
interviewee suggested this was a result of the local Catholic churches nearby, indicating 


that the people who occupy the affordable units were already connected with a local 
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church or not interested in church in general. Direct outreach to the residents would be 
needed, but this has not been the focus or agenda of the church leadership. In summary, 
both churches with housing directly across the street or behind the church on the same 
property did not prioritize direct outreach but desired neighbors to visit their church 
facility, suggesting that the property redevelopment itself did not directly impact growth 
in Sunday attendance. 

Beyond impacting spiritual faith and Sunday attendance, another area of inquiry 
pertaining to this 
project’s thesis: learning 
about the influence on 
the church’s care for the 
poor and needy. The 
Garden Grove UMC 
project saw an increase 


in social impact with the 


Figure 4. Wesley Village at Garden Grove UMC. Photograph by author. 


leasing of two acres to an affordable housing developer who continues to provide free 
health care on-site. Further, prior to the building of the senior housing units, the church 
formed an Adult Day Center to care for elderly neighbors. The program grew inside the 
church with members of the church volunteering and supporting the program, which also 
enjoyed free use of the church property. As this program outgrew the church facility, it 
was relocated into the affordable housing for seniors, appropriately named “Wesley 
Village.” The family housing site not only hosts a free medical clinic but also several 


neighborhood programs like the Boys and Girls Clubs. Service and outreach to the poor 
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and needy has been an important aspect of Garden Grove’s mission and the property 
redevelopment not only expanded the work but enriched it with opportunity for long- 
established non-profits to serve the clientele with plenty of room for church members to 
volunteer and serve as needed. Currently, all partnerships are unofficial between the non- 
profits that serve the on-site neighbors and the church, but church members are 
encouraged to volunteer. 

The facility for SouthPark also elevated the opportunities to care for the poor and 
needy on-site. The church intentionally built showers on-site that would allow for 
deepening partnerships with area non-profits serving neighbors in need or experiencing 
homelessness. Prior to the project, the congregation formally participated in meal drives 
and other partnerships for missional activity. Such partnerships grew while they relocated 
to the theater because they did not have facilities to run their own programs. After the 
facility was completed, the church maintained their partnerships with local service 
providers and continued their annual gift drive. Each year, for many years, the church has 
encouraged extra donations during the holiday to give away to local non-profits. The 
holiday gift drive has averaged forty thousand dollars a year that is given away to bless 
the community. In the new facility they have set their sights on providing more 
opportunities to serve people on-site with partner programs that can utilize their new 
showers and kitchen. Clearly both churches engaged in activities to provide for the local 
neighbors in need, and the addition of the new facilities provided more space and 
opportunities to continue their care for the poor and needy. 

Like Garden Grove, the new facility for SouthPark has not only increased 


opportunities to serve the poor and needy but to also connect with the local community. 
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The new building has opened the door for new community partners. In fact, this 
intersection between church and community was precisely one of the reasons why the 
church rebuilt their facility. In the short time the redeveloped property has been occupied 
by the church, many new groups have enjoyed the facility. They hosted neighbors who 
did not have a church home with weddings, funerals, family activities, and local social 
services like a speech pathology class and a Chinese language school. And this is just the 
beginning; once the multi-million-dollar performing arts center is complete, the 
opportunities to serve the local community on campus will multiply. When asked about 
any measures of success identified by the leadership team, intersections with the 
community were at the top of the list. The senior pastor and leadership team now count 
the number of community intersections that take place on campus. Not only has 
SouthPark found itself in the center of a new neighborhood, but they are also a main 
attraction for community activity that fits precisely with the needs of the next-door 
complex and apartments. One might infer that one of the biggest wins of their new 
facility is the support they offer and receive from people beyond their congregation. 
Blending in with the neighborhood has not only increased social impact, it has 
also expanded the church’s financial budget. At SouthPark, the budget has grown through 
rentals to businesses that use the bottom-level units. In 2013, the church was budget was 
around $800,000 and after the project was increase the budget swelled to over $1.6 
million. This doubling in the church budget occurred even with one of rental units 
unleased and the performance arts center unfinished. These long-term rentals cover 
mortgage payments and operating expenses. When the property was sold to the 


developer, the leadership team wisely set aside a large sum of $2 million in interest- 
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bearing accounts. A significant amount of cash from the sale was invested to cover the 
expensive maintenance that will be needed on the new building in a few years. On top of 
the investment fund, the church built a large electronic sign on the side of the new 
building to promote church activities alongside corporate advertisements. The digital sign 
provides an additional $100,000 in passive income. For the church, this is just the 
beginning. They have now turned their attention to developing a wedding business to take 
advantage of the boutique hotel that pairs nicely with out-of-town guests. And the 
performing arts center will bring in additional revenue when it is complete. The senior 
pastor and leadership team understand the trends in tithing decline and have positioned 
the church property to sustain the future of ministry for the next generation. 

The same is true at Garden Grove UMC. The land lease included a deal for the 
church to receive a large sum of funds, totaling over $500,000, paid out over six years, 
for the sixty-five year lease. The deal with the affordable housing developer provided 
rental income from the preschool, and it also included a rent payment for the facilities 
after the affordable housing developer has paid off the construction loans. In this way, the 
financial success of the housing developer is tied to the success of the church as well. 
Once the developer has cleared their financial books of loans, they will begin to share a 
portion of the rental revenue with the church, thus providing the church with an 
additional revenue stream. The church now has multiple streams of income from the lease 
agreement and rental units on-site that cover up to fifty percent of the church’s operating 
budget. Due to the type of arrangement with the affordable housing developer, the rent on 
the units is limited, which has created a much lower ceiling for financial potential in 


contrast with SouthPark; however, Garden Grove does not have its own construction loan 
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to pay off. Each model has provided a different way to generate multiple streams of 
revenue while also blessing the local community. 

The final learning from the six hours of interviews provided several additional 
insights. The local media paid attention to the churches while they were redeveloping 
their property. Both churches benefited from local press coverage of the projects as they 
unfolded. For the most part, the local community was supportive of the projects. Garden 
Grove did experience some “not-in-my-backyard” responses of neighbors at the city 
council meetings, but such comments were ignored by the city council because of the 
importance of adding affordable housing to benefit the displaced neighbors. Since the 
projects have been completed, both churches have had positive interactions with their 
neighbors. While conducting the site visit at SouthPark, a neighbor from the next-door 
apartments visited the Sunday service and expressed their gratefulness for a church being 
so close by. The new facilities have greatly blessed the local communities. While this is 
an indication of success for SouthPark, Garden Grove did not outline any specific 
measures of success but consequently celebrated the benefit the affordable units and 
preschool provide the local community. Whether the measurements of successful 
interaction were laid out in advance, the number of community groups sharing the new 
facilities with the church did increase and allowed for the growth of middle or third 
spaces. 

Prior to the beginning of the projects, neither pastor was knowledgeable about 
property redevelopment. The pastors had the highest learning curve compared to a few 


key lay leaders but because of their position of leadership, the pastors also had to learn 
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quickly to guide the different committees.’ Though the pastors had the highest learning 


curve, it was apparent that trust among the leadership teams remained high as the pastors 
leaned heavily on the knowledgeable lay leaders and professional owner representatives 
who guided them. To sustain the complex efforts of managing the redeveloped property, 
SouthPark established two new entities. A Limited Liability Company (LLC) was formed 
as a Subsidiary of the church to manage the rental units. A Corporation was formed to 
represent the church’s member in the property owner’s association for the Apex 
Complex. For Garden Grove, ultimately the project finished as hoped and there was 
nothing the lay leader indicated they would have changed if they needed to redo the 
project. It was a “win for everybody,” he said.® SouthPark, on the other hand, underwent 
redevelopment on a grander scale and wished that they had known the cost of building 
their facility and sharing the common area maintenance fees ahead of time. The senior 
pastor described the overall costs of the project as “sticker shock.”? Managing the 
redevelopment budget differently would be one thing the SouthPark team would have 
done slightly differently. 

The final question for the interviewees was, “How would you advise other 
churches who are considering property redevelopment?” Surprisingly, the answers 
between the churches overlapped. All the interviewees talked about the importance of 


paying professionals to represent the church as the owner of the land in all the 


7 Kyle Thompson, Interview by author, Online Zoom Meeting, March 23, 2023. Pastor Kyle 
shared, “I feel like I have an MBA now, though.” 


8 Wayne Sheriff, Interview by author, Garden Grove, CA, April 19, 2023. 


° Kyle Thompson, Interview by author, Online Zoom Meeting, March 23, 2023. 
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negotiations and arrangements. As noted above, the Garden Grove team hired a full- 
service legal firm to represent their interests while the SouthPark team hired an attorney 
and an owner representative with church property redevelopment experience. Both 
churches also recollected how they researched churches that had done similar projects to 
learn from their mistakes. The SouthPark leadership had more advice to offer since their 
project went beyond the scope of Garden Grove’s endeavor. They remembered how 
important the legal documents became once the land was sold to the developer. The sale 
of their land shifted the power of decision-making into the hands of the developer, but the 
legal documents from the sale protected the interests of the church. Thoughtful 
processing and professional legal review undergirded their protection for post-sale 
negotiations and activity. Having formed a friendship with the developer helped keep the 
story going and the relationship strong as both entities sought to design and build 
complementary buildings. Further, the codes written into the legal agreements will 
protect the church from renting facilities to businesses they deem inappropriate; this 
highlights the importance of professional services to negotiate, align, and write the proper 
documents to protect the interests of the church. When supportive developers align with 


the church’s vision, lifelong partnerships are formed and reflected in the new buildings. 


Analysis 
The summary of learning from the interviews offers a unique perspective on the 
hypothesis suggested in this qualitative case-study research. Following are a few 
observations and conclusions related to the hypothesis that church property 


redevelopment leads to a well-managed infrastructure of spiritual, social, and financial 
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systems and structures for the sustainability of the mission of the church. The first 
observation concerning spiritual maturity and growth from the case studies suggests that 
the vision for the project aligned with a narrative from Scripture. For example, the 
SouthPark team relied heavily on the story of Exodus for their leadership team; they used 
the story of the “woman at the well” and the language of pioneering a new frontier for the 
church based on the Acts of the Apostles for casting congregational vision about why the 
property needed to be redeveloped. By drawing from scriptural narratives, the church 
leadership led the congregation through the arduous process of redevelopment over 
twelve years. While the development was underway, the implementation of this vision, 
undergirded by Scripture, invigorated the faith of the congregants. Many church members 
were excited about the project and fully engaged in it. Before the development began at 
SouthPark, the congregation raised a million dollars of their own funds in a capital 
campaign to support the project. The people then left for the theater, saw new growth, 
and responded with great faith for what was next. This growth in faith was sustained by 
the spiritual practices of gathered worship, small groups, and prayer. Each of the spiritual 
practices supported the leadership team and members with habitual activities to sustain 
their faith during the long and often difficult days of planning and development. The 
church continued to worship each Sunday, gathering to encourage one another and be 
reminded of the vision laid out before them. They prayed through the heavy decisions 
that were made, finding confidence in the guidance they received in their answers to 
prayer. And finally, the small groups not only helped the congregation stay together 
while it pioneered a new path but also prepared them for the pandemic restrictions that 


fractured the community with limits on in-person gatherings. 


[a7 


Another spiritual insight discovered was the reality that the senior pastor grew the 
most but thankfully had the support of key church members to lead the different 
committees that were organized at the beginning of the project. In other words, the pastor 
grew the most, but heavily relied on key church members, which only deepened the 
teamwork and trust necessary to complete such a large-scale project. One can thus 
conclude that the spiritual faith and maturity of the leadership increased dramatically 
because of the project; however, this did not lead to overall growth in church attendance, 
especially when the project concluded. 

This is an interesting observation, since it is often assumed that “if you build it, 
they will come,” but in the case of both church redevelopment projects, the overall 
church membership did not grow 
because of the completed project. 
For Garden Grove UMC, the 
families and seniors that moved into 


the new affordable housing units 


behind the church did not start 


[Figure 5. Senior Housing at Garden Grove UMC. Photograph by the attending the church; nor did the 


author. 


church members offer official outreach programs to invite the new neighbors to attend. In 
Charlotte, SouthPark did not immediately see a bump in attendance once the luxury 
apartments next to them began to fill up. Slowly visitors have come to the church, but not 
all have stayed. Both examples reveal that the “build it and they will come” assumption is 
not true. New facilities may attract a visitor to see what’s going on, but something else is 


needed to retain the visitors and convert them to church members. In other words, a 
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beautiful new sanctuary may draw visitors in, but what happens inside the building will 
determine whether they return. Overall, the spiritual insight that one can conclude from 
the case studies is: innovative church property redevelopment increases the faith of the 
current leadership and congregation but does not necessitate new growth in Sunday 
attendance. 

Regarding the social infrastructure, managed alongside the spiritual and financial 
activities, a few observations can be made from the summary of learning. One such 
observation is the fact that the property redevelopment exemplified in both case studies 
did increase the points of intersection with the local community. Both churches 
experienced the opportunity to connect with new neighbors easily and regularly. This 
occurred during and after redevelopment. New partnerships were built among the 
churches, developers, renters, residents, and local supportive services. The local 
community literally moved in next door in both case studies, placing the church back in 
the center of a “town-like” neighborhood. The multiple uses of the property bring more 
than residents to the church property, as the local community frequents the retailers, 
businesses, and preschools that utilize the rental units. This means daily the church 
community interacts with the local community in new points of intersection that were not 
there previously. Before, as one interviewee described it, cars once drove past the church 
without a reason to stop, but now they stop and see the church campus every day as they 
go about their daily business. 

These increased points of intersection with the local community spilled over into 
new partnerships that were formed between the faith community and local groups. The 


new church facilities provided room for local groups to meet, conduct business, share 
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their services, and fulfill their missions. Simply, through these new partnerships, the 
church has also increased their direct contact with their neighbors, especially the poor and 
needy. This means that their local missions opportunities increased dramatically. The 
church members have an easy and open door to volunteer and serve those in need. They 
can even do so from the parking lot of their own church property. The church members 
no longer need to go somewhere else to serve those in need because the poor and needy 
are right at their doorstep. The final observation is that the projects also increased the 
number of community groups hosted on the church property. As one might imagine, 
increased points of intersection and new partnerships with those in need also resulted in 
more groups utilizing the church property for their activities. In this way, church use is no 
longer limited to Sunday but has a full calendar of activity from Monday through Friday. 
However, even with these increased opportunities to connect, the congregation did not 
automatically increase their service to neighbors or the local groups; instead, intentional 
leadership is still required to move the congregation to serve the local community. It 
opens the door to serve, but people still must be invited to cross the threshold and give of 
their time and talents to be hospitable. The overall social insight to walk away with then 
is: a redevelopment project increases the opportunity for hospitality by bringing the 
neighbors in need to the door of the church, but the congregants need to be shepherded to 
serve them. 

The financial infrastructure established by the property redevelopment is as 
important as the spiritual maturity and social impact because of the need to sustain 
ministry in new and innovative ways in the twenty-first century. Several insights have 


arisen from the case studies that shed light on how churches can steward their finances 
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and assets well. For example, one of the main changes for both churches is the increase in 
long-lasting revenue streams that were not available to them before redevelopment. The 
sale of the land at SouthPark provided a $2 million dollar investment fund that they did 
not have before the sale; the church also currently receives monthly income from new 
tenants. And the lease of the land at Garden Grove boosted their operating income by half 
a million dollars over six years with long-term rentals paying monthly for the length of 
the lease. With these long-term revenue streams, the financial potential mined from the 
land also expanded the financial ceiling of the church budget. Church budgets, once 
limited by tithes and offerings and the occasional rental of an aging building, found new 
opportunities with additional revenue streams from rental units, wedding and funeral 
services, and monetizing services. Further, because the SouthPark rental units can be 
offered a fair market value, the potential revenue increases with inflation and other costs 
of doing business. This allows for the financial ceiling to increase year after year. 

The other observation 
worth noting is that the 
additional revenue streams 
provide support for the 
operating budget of the church. 
In fact, at Garden Grove, the 


new revenue stream from the 


[Figure 6. Sanctuary of Garden Grove UMC. Photograph by author. 


income covers half of the church’s operational budget, while at SouthPark, the additional 


land lease and from the rental 


revenue covers the church mortgage, common area fees, and some of the operational 
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budget. Obviously, once the construction loan is paid back and all of the rental units are 
filled, the additional revenue will increase and cover a large portion of the church’s 
operating budget. Both churches have utilized a latent asset and found ways to generate 
revenue from it in a sustainable manner. However, even with the sustainable income 
added to the budget, one more observation is clear. If a church is rebuilding or 
redeveloping their own facility, the cost to do so will come with financial surprises for 
construction and ongoing maintenance and fees. Garden Grove did not experience any 
surprising costs since they did not redevelop any of their own facilities; instead, they left 
the cost of the new buildings to be covered by the affordable housing developer. 
However, SouthPark did build a new building, and the cost to do so was way beyond 
their original intention and expectations. So many factors beyond their control 
contributed to the increased budget for the new church building, which is why they left 
the performing arts center to be finished at another time. 

One more observation from the summary of learning is worth repeating: the 
business partners selected to represent the church and the developer must share the same 
vision, values, and goals as the church that is pursuing an innovative property 
redevelopment project. This point cannot be understated. All parties involved talked 
about how critical it was for every business partner to align so that trust was maintained, 
which resulted in a win-win for everyone. Whether the business partners like the 
developer were found through a request for proposal process or by a recommendation 
from a highly trusted civic leader, the project would not have progressed without like- 


mindedness. Thus, one can conclude the overall insight for the financial structure is: an 
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innovative mixed-use project increases the financial potential that can only be reached 
through vision- and values-aligned business partners. 

This conclusive financial observation sets up the final reflection offered by the 
interviewees which is the advice that they would give to other churches interested in 
similar projects: work with professionals. Find people who know what they are doing 
because of their occupations; do not rely on volunteers to manage the important dealings, 
negotiations, arrangements, and legal filings. All must be done at the highest level of 
expertise at a reasonable cost. Simply, “you get what you pay for” and churches would be 
better off recognizing the cost of professional services is worth every penny because they 
will save the most money and financial potential in the long run. Without professional 
help, the church will most likely miss out on a sustainable return from their economic 


investment. 


Conclusion 

This investigation into church property redevelopment was completed to test the 
thesis that when church property is redeveloped for mixed-use, applying social enterprise 
development models, then the church will be better equipped to steward and sustain the 
resources of people, land, and money. Stated differently, mixed-use church property 
redevelopment results in increased spiritual faith, social impact on property, and 
sustainable funding. These three areas, balanced well, represent the fulness of God’s 
economy, and when the divine household flourishes, the church and local communities 
are blessed, for they experience a unity of communities, the use of land for healing the 


rich and poor, and a sustainable return on investments. Testing this thesis with insightful, 
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qualitative case studies from two churches that had completed mixed-use property 
redevelopment resulted in confirming with several important nuances that churches will 
generate multiple streams of revenue while blessing the community and increasing the 
faith of the congregation. 

When returning to the foundations leading up to the focus of this dissertation, a 
quick survey of the information from the interviews reveals a connection with each one. 
For example, the biblical foundation of the rebuilding of the Second Temple during the 
Restoration Period of Judaism revealed three political powers that sustained the longest- 
standing temple in Jewish history: households, towns, and the temple. The healthy 
interaction of these three political powers provided Judaism with the longest-running 
time of peace and prosperity. The Temple stood in the center of the local economy 
supporting the family households that farmed the land and managed the local businesses 
in partnership with the towns that organized and administered the law. In today’s terms, it 
is not difficult to equate the households with local neighbors and businesses, the towns 
with city governments, and the Temple with local churches. When the balance of these 
three political powers works well together, then the people, land, and economy prosper. 
Or, as they say, it is a win-win for everyone. The two case studies revealed that the 
mixed-use properties developed were truly a win-win for local businesses (e.g., the 
developers who built the luxury apartments and the retailers that occupied the rental 
units), the city (e.g., the city of Garden Grove procuring new affordable housing units for 
the families displaced by the civic improvements), and finally, the church, as it recovered 


its place among the neighbors while being sustained by multiple streams of revenue like 
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the Second Temple. All three political powers gained from the application of social 
entrepreneurship to church property redevelopment. 

The historical foundation reminds one that Wesleyan chapels led the way in 
simplicity of worship, innovation, and service to the poor. Both churches innovated in 
their approaches to property redevelopment by focusing on providing space for a variety 
of uses. The typical approach to church property redevelopment is simply to build larger 
chapels for worship and classrooms for education—simply to build bigger and better of 
the same thing. Approaching the land use for a different purpose of creating space for the 
local community to flourish (not just church use) opens novel possibilities that bless 
everyone involved. The local community service groups find benevolent owners and or 
hospitable neighbors. The local church finds the needy and poor on their doorstep, 
providing abundant opportunities to serve the poor and thus, fulfilling their mission to 
love their neighbor as themselves. Worship is simplified since it is no longer the only 
concern of the local church, and everyone is blessed by a newfound unity among the local 
communities. 

The theological foundation of stewarding the manifold of God’s grace is directly 
applicable to a church property that is redeveloped for the management of spiritual, 
social, and financial structures. Each case study mentioned the need for raising up lay 
leaders to share their gifts in accomplishing the project. The Senior pastors were way out 
of their league in leading the project as they had the sharpest learning curve, but they did 
use their gift of shepherding to hold the experts together, relying on lay leadership, within 
the multitude of diverse committees. In this way, the manifold gifts of grace were on 


display among the teamwork that processed complex and difficult decisions with spiritual 
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practices of worship, prayer, and small groups to guide them. The manifold means of 
grace were a primary mode of processing, educating, and supporting the congregation 
through a major transition. God’s grace was evident in the people working together and 
the spiritual practices that sustained them during the long, transformational journey. 

Finally, the interdisciplinary foundation of social entrepreneurship evidently 
shaped each project in the case studies. The language of social enterprise was not directly 
used but the model behind it clearly was. Each church sought to use their property in a 
way that would support a mission. They did not shy away from either business or social 
impact, but like social entrepreneurs, they held them in tension seeking a double bottom 
line of profit and impact. The facilities designed were built for the purpose of producing 
sustainable income to maintain social impact for the next generation. This innovative 
approach to business today is modeled in the practice of redevelopment of church 
property for multiple purposes of generating revenue while blessing the community. 
Whether that was done by selling land to a developer with shared vision and values who 
designated ten percent of the units for affordable tenants even when local laws did not 
require as much, by designating a floor in the new facility as a performing arts center for 
the local community, by leasing land to an affordable housing developer to provide 
housing for low-income families and seniors, or by building a facility for a preschool to 
provide free education to young children, the new facilities flourish in both economics 
and mission. 

If one is to critically reflect on the research conducted, a few comments are worth 
noting. The pragmatic approach to designing the research methodology would improve 


with a mix of both qualitative and quantitative research. What is missing is more 
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quantitative data. Unfortunately, finding the churches that have redeveloped property for 


mixed-use and not just affordable housing is difficult and beyond the time allotted for this 
research project. Perhaps, as more churches redevelop property based on social enterprise 
development models, the number of churches available for a quantitative study will 
increase, making such a research project more manageable within a short amount of time. 
This research interest developed out of the opportunity to re-start a church in a 
small neighborhood of Los Angeles, California by first redeveloping the property of an 
old, closed church facility. After having conducted the case studies, one can now 
conclude that yes, redeveloping the church property for mixed-use activity that includes 
space for worship, community activity, housing, businesses, and care of the poor and 
needy is absolutely worth the time, energy, twenty-first century and costs to do so. But 
there are a few lessons that have been learned along the way to keep in mind. The new 
facilities will generate revenue while blessing the community and thus sustaining the 
mission of the church but the invite for neighbors to receive Christian hospitality and hear 
the gospel afresh in worship still solely relies on the manifold grace in God’s people and 
the spiritual practices that sustain them. The church can build a new building, but the 
people of God are the ones who fill it and invite others to join them. Shepherding both is 
the real challenge of the twenty-first-century pastor. Thankfully, pastors are not alone, for 
the gift of the Spirit of God holds all together including the Divine Economy of people, 
land, and money; that is the management of spirituality, social impact, and finances. 
Mirroring God’s economy looks like churches that redevelop property for a variety of 


uses to unite communities, bringing healing to the land and sustaining mission with a 
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return on investments. Such properties hold tables large enough for the poor to receive 


their daily bread and the rich to find healing. 


APPENDIX A 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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18. 
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Explain why you choose to redevelop your church property? 

Who was involved in the decision-making process? 

Did you have any requirements to meet before the project was approved? If so, 
what were the requirements? 

What preparations were necessary to begin redevelopment? 

How did you select your developer? 

How long did the project take? 

Where did the church meet while building was underdevelopment? 

How did the redevelopment impact your church attendance? 

Which spiritual disciplines and practices helped sustain the project and 


possibility were revitalized by the project? 


. How has the project led to further care of the poor or needy? 
. How did the redevelopment impact your annual church budget? 


. After the project was complete, do you share your facilities with others? If so, 


who do you share the facilities with now? 


. How did you pick your community partners/tenants? 

. How did the redevelopment impact your presence in the local community? 
. Did you receive or share any press or media about the project? 

. What did the local community say about your redevelopment project? 


. What metrics of success did your church community decide to measure for your 


redevelopment project? 
In what ways has your redevelopment project allowed for the growth of middle 


or third spaces? 
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19. What did you know about property redevelopment before going into the project? 


20. What did you not know about property redevelopment before going into the 
project? 

21. What would you do differently if you did the project again? 

22. How would you advise other churches who are considering property 


redevelopment? 
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